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CHRONICLE 


Mexican President Warned.—The State Department 
sent instructions to Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the American 
Charge d’Affairs in Mexico City, directing him to inform 
the Huerta government that the United States would 
view with grave displeasure any harm that might come 
to the Deputies of the Mexican Government that have 
been imprisoned. These instructions were followed up 
with a second note couched in more severe terms, in 
which the Mexican Government was notified that any 
new Administration set up as a result of the election on 
October 26, would not be recognized by the United 
States. President Wilson’s note regarding the immediate 
situation says: “The President is shocked at the lawless 
methods employed by General Huerta, and as a sincere 
friend of Mexico is deeply distressed at the situation 
which has arisen. - He finds it impossible to regard other- 
wise than as an act of bad faith toward the United States 
General Huerta’s course in dissolving Congress and ar- 
resting the Deputies. It is not only a violation of con- 
stitutional guarantees, but it destroys a!l possibility of 
free and fair elections. The President believes that an 
election held at this time and under conditions as they 
now exist would have none of that sanction with which 
the law surrounds the ballot, and that its result, there- 
fore, could not be regarded as representing the will of 
the people. The President would not feel justified in 
accepting the result of such an election or in recognizing 
the President so chosen.” 


Philippines.— President Wilson and Mr. Garrison, Sec- 
retary of War, selected on October 15 four Filipinos .as 
This gives ‘the 


members of-the Philippine Commission. 
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natives a majority in the Commission, the fifth native 
Commissioner, Rafael Palma, being a member of that 
body since 1908. The four newly appointed are Vic- 
torius Mapa, Vincente Singson, Jaimo C. de Veyra and 
Vincente Illustre. Mr. Mapa will be Secretary of 
Finance and Justice for the Philippines. Carrying out 
the policy of the Adminstration to extend to the Filipinos 
the greatest measure of home rule, thirty-seven of the 
eighty-five American employees of the Bureau of In- 
ternal! Revenue in the islands have been replaced by 
native collectors within six months, according to the an- 
nual report of William T. Nolting, Revenue Collector, 
received by the Bureau of Insular Affairs on October 13. 
“The results,” Mr. Nolting says, “have been better than 
was hoped for.” Incidentally, in the fiscal year ending 
June 30 last, the receipts from internal revenue were 
$11,392,382, an increase of more than $800,000 over the 
previous fiscal year. 





Governor Sulzer Guilty.—In the highest court of the 
State’s judicial system, William Sulzer, Governor of New 
York, was on October 16, found guilty on three out of 
four of the eight Articles of Impeachment, brought by 
the Assembly two months ago. On Article I, charging ° 
the Governor with filing a false statement of campaign 
receipts and payments, the court voted guilty, 39 to 18. 
On Article II, charging him with perjury in swearing 
that the statement was true, the verdict was guilty by a 
vote of 39 to-18.° On Article III, charging him with 
bribing witnesses to withhold testimony from the Frawley 
committee, the defendant was acquitted by unanimous 
vote.’ On Article IV, alleging that the Governor sup- 
pressed evidence by means of threats to witnesses sum- 
moned by the Frawley Committee, the verdict of guilty 
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was rendered by a vote of 43 to 14. Chief Judge Cullen 
voted for Mr. Sulzer on all four articles. Judge Cullen’s 
position was that whatever moral unfitness Mr. Sulzer’s 
acts before assuming the office of Governor may have 
shown, the power of impeachment does not reach them, 
but applies to misconduct only when the accused was 
actually in office. When the high court convened on 
October 17 a vote was first taken on the remaining 
articles of the impeachment, but on all these charges 
there was a unanimous verdict of not guilty. The vote 
on Mr. Sulzer’s removal from office stood 43 to 12, but 
the court voted unanimously not to disqualify Mr. 
Sulzer from holding office in future. On these two 
questions Presiding Judge Cullen refrained from voting. 
Interest now centres in the coming administration of 
Martin H. Glynn, to whom the oath of office was ad- 
ministered on the removal of Mr. Sulzer. Before he 
was sworn Mr, Glynn made public a statement in which 
he pledged himself to the people’s service, and promised 
the State an economical, clean, orderly and efficient ad- 


ministration. 


Burned at Sea.—Another was added to the long list of 
disasters in mid-ocean when the steamship Volturno of 
the Uranium Line, bound from Rotterdam for New York, 
was burned at sea on October 9, with the loss of 136 
lives. There were 657 persons on board the doomed 
ship, including 24 cabin and 540 steerage passengers, and 
93 in the crew. Most of those who perished were 
drowned by the capsizing of two of the life boats. All 
the accounts indicate that there was no cowardice—only 
exhibitions of courage, skill and brave seamanship on the 
part of Captain Inch, of the Volturno, and his crew. The 
value of the wireless was again demonstrated ; had it not 
been for the help rendered by a fleet of eleven ships which 
hurried to the rescue, few, if any, might have been saved. 


Mr. Altman’s Munificence.—The will of Benjamin 
Altman, the New York merchant, which was filed for 
probate on October 14, gives the Metropolitan Museum 
his entire collection of paintings, Chinese porcelains, 
tapestries, Persian and Indian rugs, Limoges enamels, 
crystals, marbles and bronzes, all estimated to be worth 
$12,000,000. Among the paintings are several by 
Rembrandt and Velasquez, those of the latter including 
portraits of Philip IV of Spain, and his Minister 
* Olivares. It is the largest gift ever made outright to the 
Metropolitan Museum. The Morgan collection, which is 
much larger than Mr. Altman’s, was not presented to the 
Museum, but loaned for temporary exhibition, the final 
disposition being left to the present J. P. Morgan. Mr. 
Altman imposed on the Museum certain conditions which 
must be agreed to by the directors in the form of a con- 
tract with the executors of the will, who shall be judges 
as to whether these conditions have been carried out. 
The will shows a deep regard for the welfare of his em- 
ployees and a determination to reward them for their 








part in the conduct of the business of B. Altman & Co. 
Besides $50,000 to the Mutual Benefit Association of the 
Employees of the firm, Mr. Altman gives to several em- 
ployees blocks of stock, and to 500 others sums ranging 
from $5,000 to $1,000 each, according to the length of 
service of the recipient. A large part of his fortune was 
thus distributed with princely munificence. 


Canada.—The Conservatives have won the bye-elec- 
tion in Chateauguay by a majority of 144. Since con- 
federation it had been a Liberal constituency; but the 
majority had been falling for some time, and at the 
general election was only 40. The Government is greatly 
elated, claiming the victory to mean the approval of the 
Naval Bill. The Liberals attribute it to machine politics 
and corruption. Mr. Herbert Samuel, British Post- 
master-General, has been touring Canada, speaking in 
various places. In Winnipeg he took the liberty of inter- 
fering in the school question, telling his hearers how 
pained he was at finding no system of compulsory public 
education in Manitoba. The Canadian Federation of 
Labor met in annual convention at Brockville, and pro- 
ceeded to express saner views than those of the Trades 
Congress of Montreal. The President spoke sttongly 
against Internationalism, declaring that Canadian unions 
should have the Canadian national spirit; and he con- 
gratulated the Dominion Government and the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia on their stand against the at- 
tempt of the Mine Workers of America to dictate from 
Indianapolis and Seattle the course to be followed in the 
Nonaimo collieries. He then stated that the Federation 
is growing steadily in influence, and that in Nova Scotia 
it has complete control in the coal mines. 








Great Britain—Mr. Lloyd George has announced his 
new land campaign. The end he proposes is clear 
enough, the abolition of landlordism and the transfer of 
land to the people. The means are not so clear. Hence, 
it is argued that whatever measure of land reform he 
has in his mind is not supported by his colleagues. 
The displacing of the horse by the motor makes the ques- 
tion of cavalry remounts a difficult one, and its difficulty 
is increased by the fact that continental powers have been 
buying every available animal they could obtain in Eng- 
land. It is, therefore, proposed to draw the necessary 
supply from Canada, especially from the immense ranch 
of the Canadian National Bureau of Breeding in Alberta. 
A shocking coal mine explosion has occurred near 
Cardiff. Over 900 men were at work at the time, and of 
these some 200 perished. There is talk now of a com- 
bined Australian, Canadian and New Zealand fleet in the 
Pacific as a practical solution of the colonial contribution 
problem. .It was suggested by a writer in AMERICA 
four years ago. A prisoner is dead in prison as the 
result of a hunger strike. No attempt at forcible feeding 
was made, and consequently the prison authorities did not 
feel bound to report the case to the Government. But he 
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was a mere man, Davis by name, sentenced to eighteen 
months for theft only. The Government has decided 
not to felease suffragists convicted of arson, who take 
up the hunger strike, but to resume forcible feeding. 
Annie Kenny and Christabel Pankhurst, having proved 
by their violence that they are able to continue their sen- 
tences, have been rearrested. Mrs. Pankhurst finds the 
idea that the United States authorities will treat her as 
an undesirable, ‘unthinkable.’ She must have a very 
inactive mind. Nevertheless, she has resolved to come to 
America in disguise. That she will thus succeed in pass- 
ing the immigration officers is a little more “unthinkable” 
than that these will send her to Ellis Island for a season. 





Ireland.—Mr. Winston Churchill’s pronouncement of- 
fering special treatment for Northeast Ulster, and possi- 
bly its exclusion from the Irish Parliament’s control, has 
been promptly negatived by Mr. Redmond. Ireland is one 
nation and there can be no question of dividing it. He is 
willing to make any concession short of betrayal of the 
fundamental principle: One parliament for a united coun- 
try, with an Executive responsible to it. Statesmen should 
not be swayed or moved by the empty bluster of the selfish 
champions of ascendancy, and for the Irish Party the 
word is, till their ship reaches port: “Full steam ahead.” 
Mr. McKenna, another Cabinet minister, has spoken to 
the same effect, and it appears that Mr. Churchill was 
speaking for himself only. Lloyd George, it is said, is 
now anxious to have the Home Rule Bill passed at once, 
so as to have a free field for his land campaign, and to 
prevent this the Unionists interested are fostering the 
Carsonite proceedings. In the four counties that Sir 
Edward Carson claims as his appanage, the Catholics and 
Nationalists are forty per cent., and to yield to his threats 
would be, said Mr. McKenna, the destruction both of the 
rights of minorities and the authority of Parliament. 
A Commission of Enquiry by the British Board of Trade 
into the Dublin strikes has failed to effect a settlement. 
Sir George Askwith, the chairman, declared that the sym- 
pathetic strike, which the British labor leader, Larkin, had 
incited, was disastrous to all concerned, and advised 
mutual agreement. But the employers showed that all 
previous agreements made with Larkin’s organization had 
been broken, and that as Larkin held himself free as a 
Syndicalist to break agreements when he found.it expe- 
dient, they could have no dealings with him or the union 
he controlled. The employers are resolute in excluding 
all workers who will not agree to accept their orders only 
in the discharge of the work, and public opinion supports 
this attitude. Meanwhile some twenty thousand men are 
out of work, and there is extreme suffering in Dublin. 
——A memorial has been erected at Tubrid, near Cahir, 
in Tipperary, to Dr. Geoffrey Keating, the famous Irish 
priest, scholar, poet and historian, who was born there, 
and preached and suffered for the faith, in the sixteenth 
century, and in a cave of the neighboring Galtees, whither 
he had to fly from the priest-hunters, wrote, in classic 











Gaelic, his “History of Ireland,” “The Three Shafts of 
Death,” “The Key-shield of the Mass,” and other pa- 
triotic and devotional works in prose and poetry. During 
the Mass, which was celebrated in the open air, Rev. Dr. 
Power of University College, Cork, and Rev. Dr. Sheehan 
of Maynooth, delivered addresses in Gaelic and English 
on the permanent influence of his work and character. 


Rome.—The new editor of the Civilta Cattolica is 
Father Chiaudano. He succeeds Father Brandi, who has 
been for some months past in Naples, suffering from a 
stroke of apoplexy. The appointment of Father Chiau- 
dano came from the Sovereign Pontiff himself, but he was 
the natural successor of Father Brandi. He was promi- 
nent lately in the controversy over the five Italian news- 
papers whose views were a cause of anxiety to Catholics. 
His pamphlet on the rights and duties of the Catholic 
journalist was solemnly approved and recommended by 
the Holy Father. He is prominent as a theologian and 
philosopher. The loss of Father Brandi will be greatly 
felt by the Civilta. While wielding a trenchant pen and 
always uncompromising in matters of principles, he was 
nevertheless conspicuous for his kindness and courtesy. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable facts in Father 
srandi’s career is that although during almost all his 
youth and young manhood he lived in countries where he 
scarcely ever spoke Italian, yet when summoned from his 
chair of theology at Woodstock to the Civiltd staff his 
writings immediately attracted attention. Only a short 
time after his arrival he was made Editor-in-Chief. One 
or two of the Italian papers professed to see in the retire- 
ment of Father Brandi and the appointment of Father 
Chiaudano an internal crisis in the Society of Jesus, The 
new appointment was said to be a victory over Liberalism. 
That, of course, is the veriest nonsense, and nothing but 
newspaper stuff to create a sensation. Singular]y 
enough, Riciotti Garibaldi, son of the famous Garibaldi, 
cannot, it is said, be elected Deputy from one of the four 
constituencies in Rome because of his Clerical tendencies. 
He is opposed not only by anti-Clericals, but by Socialists, 
Democrats and even Republicans. Garibaldi explains 
that his Clerical sympathies are based on the electoral 
platform of the Catholic candidates. 





France.—Americans who purchase Rodin’s sculptures 
will be interested to know that one hundred “fake” works 
have been sold to rich Americans. The artist is institut- 
ing legal proceedmgs to prevent the fraud from continu- 
ing. Poincaré’s visit to Spain is announced as having 
fulfilled all the expectations hoped for by the President 
and the public, and is even announced as epoch making in 
its establishment of an English-French-Spanish alliance. 
Romanones said in an official note that the principles of 
the various Franco-Spanish agreements in the affairs of 
Morocco will be applied in a more general way in the 
politics of the two Governments. The authorities are 
raiding the infamous district of Montmartre to suppress, 
if possible, the sale of opium. Its victims are many, and 
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the drug is obtainable at a lower price than absinthe. 
Despite the glowing tributes paid to the army by foreign 
visitors for its brilliant maneuvres, the Minister of War 
has placed on the retired list for incapacity two Generals 
of Division, three Brigadiers and five Colonels. On 
Sunday, October 12, eighteen balloons representing eight 
nations started on a race from the Tuilleries Gardens in 
Paris, in presence of 500,000 spectators. An American 





aeronaut was the winner. 


Spain.—General Weyler is still to the fore in his native 
country. He is one of the three Liberals who are making 
a fight for the Presidency of the Senate; the other two 
are Salvador and Sevester. The Radicals and their allies 
in Parliament and elsewhere threaten all sorts of trouble 
if Maura is called to power. 
at.——FEstimates for educational 
from 18,000,000 pesetas in 1900 to 65,000,000 in 1913, and 
a further increase of 20,000,000 is talked of, but it is said 
in the press that in spite of it all the character of the 


purposes have risen 


education imparted in the primary schools has not im- 
proved. In the colleges and universities conditions are 
better——In the matter of public decency the Acting 


Governor of Barcelona has been waging fierce war against 
> > a> 


immoral books, post cards, shows, etc. 


Germany.—The great event of the day was the cen- 
tenary celebration at Leipzig of the “Battle of Nations.” 
The festivities began at Moéckern, a suburb of Leipzig, 
where General Bliicher, on October 16, 1813, won the first 
of the succession of victories which ended in the final 
downfall of Napoleon. The enthusiasm was boundless. 
Especially solemn was the transference of the remains of 
four Russian generals who had fallen in the battle of 
Leipzig. The coffins of the generals, as well as of soldiers 
buried in the Johannis churchyard, were conveyed to the 
Russian memorial chapel in the presence of the Russian 
Grand Prince Kyrill and a great number of Russian offi- 
cers. The ceremonies were conducted by Russian popes, 
while a choir sent by the Czar sang during the services. 
The placards hung up by the Socialists in protest against 
the celebration were removed by the police, and a counter 
celebration arranged by the Poles for their hero, General 
Poniatowski, who was drowned in the Elster while fight- 
ing for Napoleon, was forbidden. On Friday, October 
17, took place the magnificent parade of the students, pro- 
vided with weapons and marching like a vast army. Sat- 
urday was the day set for the main ceremony, the dedica- 
tion of the centenary memorial at Leipzig, which was to 
be the culminating event of the many celebrations held in 
the various parts of the Empire. Present with the Em- 
peror were twenty-three Princes of the Federated States, 
army societies from every part of Germany, delegates 
from all the schools of higher learning, and countless rep- 
resentatives from Russia, Austria and Sweden whose an- 
cestors had participated in the great battles of a century 
ago. Emperor Franz Josef of Austria, whose years pre- 


Even revolution is hinted | 
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vented him from being personally present, had sent the 
heir to the Austrian throne with a cortége of fifty per- 
sons, many of whom were of the highest nobility. A 
special memorial was unveiled on the battlefield of 
Leipzig in honor of the Austrian heroes. At the same 
time celebrations and solemn religious services took place 
in every part of the Empire, and all the cities were mag- 
nificently decorated and illuminated in honor of the 
occasion. The latest Zeppelin naval airship, “L 2,” 
was wrecked by a series of explosions on her trial flight 
at Johannisthal. Twenty-eight lives were lost. A new 
sensation has been created in Germany by the interfer- 
ence of the Crown Prince in the question of succession 
to the Brunswick throne. His views, as in the Morocco 
crisis, were in direct opposition to the Emperor’s policy. 


Austria-Hungary.—The centenary of the great 
V dlkerschlacht at Leipzig, the “Battle of Nations,” was 
splendidly commemorated at Vienna in the Schwartzen- 
berger Place, named after the commander in chief of the 
allied forces, Prince Karl Philipp von Schwartzenberg. 
The Emperor, Franz Josef, with the nobility and all the 
active generals and State officials, came to review the 
parade. The banners which had been carried to victory 
a hundred years ago were borne by a company of honor, 
before the first rank of which the Emperor passed and laid 
a large laurel wreath at the foot of the Schwartzenberg 
memorial. He then addressed the representatives of the 
Schwartzenberg and Radetzky families, both of which 
were noted for their active participation in the war. A 
jubilant ovation was given to the Emperor by the vast 
multitude gathered for the celebration. A visit of Em- 
peror William of Germany to the ancient monarch, who 
is now in his eighty-fourth year, is expected soon to take 
place at Schoénbrunn. It will be another of the countless 
public demonstrations of the firm friendship that binds 
together Germany and Austria-Hungary. 








Balkans.—Pringe William Frederick of Wied has de- 
cided to accept the nomination to the throne of the in- 
dependent State of Albania. The decision was reached 
after a conference with the King of Rumania. The un- 
rest in Macedonia is said to have originated in Con- 
stantinople. The peace arrangements are being pur- 
posely delayed, and Turkey is credited with demanding 
as an indispensable preliminary the return of the Islands 
of Chios and Mitylene, and even with preparing an 
army to seize them. The success in recovering Adrian- 
ople has prompted the Young Turks who rule in Con- 
stantinople to play politics for the.seizure of more terri- 
tory, though as a matter of fact Adrianople fell back 
under Turkish control through the folly of Bulgaria, and 
not because of any action in Constantinople. 


China.— Yuan Shi-kai, now “Constitutional President” 
of the Chinese Republic, was inaugurated at Peking, 
October 11, in the interior of the Tai-ho palace, where 
many an emperor has been crowned. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





‘Schools Blamed for Lax Morals’’ 


In an editorial of its issue of September 25 some one of 
the New York Independent staff presumes to enter the 
lists in favor of creedless or neutral schools, those schools, 
that is, in which the direct teaching of religion does not 
form an essential part of the course ot study followed. 
One may question whether it is worth the while to go out 
to meet such an adversary. The reasons compelling 
assent to the necessity of religious instruction as a detail 
ofethe program of studies in a child’s proper formation 
have been urged a thousand times and in a thousand 
fashions. If one will not or cannot see the force of these, 
why urge the old-time argument once again? The /nde- 
pendent writer admits the need of moral training in the 
schools. Conceding this, as conceded it must be, he cer- 
tainly cannot deny that this moral training implies a 


something more than the mere learning of what is good. 


and what is evil. He must grant that moral training 
ought to include the power and inspiration to do the good 
and to avoid the evil. Underlying that power and in- 
spiration, however, there must be incentive and motive 
and compelling authority, and where is the teacher to find 
these if, in the precepts of the classroom, he is debarred 
from all reference to the last end of the moral order, 
God ; to the final criterion, whence the moral law derives 
alike its necessity and its knowableness, God’s absolutely 
perfect being; to the reason of that law’s obligatory force 
and sanction, God’s supreme will? It is as difficult to 
comprehend how the ethical principles involved in the 
moral law can be taught without an explanation of these 
relations, as it is impossible to conceive how these rela- 
tions, the very foundation of the moral law, can be intelli- 
gently discussed by a teacher whose duty it is to abstain 
from everything that savors of positive religious teaching. 
These are first principles; and no matter how jauntily 
the writer in the Jndependent may juggle terms, no matter 
how easy the flippancy with which he presumes to brush 
aside age-old truths, the word of Archbishop Ireland is 
unassailable-—“the common schools of the land,” if those 
who direct them be loyal to the dominant characteristic 
of their teaching program, “do in fact consecrate secu- 
larism as the religion of America.” That the decay of 
morals, which must eventuate from a school training in 
which religious formation is perforce debarred, is not 
making more rapid headway among us is due precisely to 
the fact that many of the boys and girls whose days are 
spent within its poisonous atmosphere, as the Independent 
editorial rather coarsely suggests, “get their religion in 
other ways, if they do not get it in school.” 
Unfortunately, too many young Americans “get it” in 
no way whatever. Our day is one in which laxity in the 
matter of church attendance and of religious practice has 
grown to be very common, and it was not a Catholic, by 








the way, but the Calvinist Guizot, who stated that “pri- 
mary education to be truly good and socially useful must 
be given in the midst of a religious atmosphere.” 

Of course it is no task at all for the Independent writer 
to “insist that the output, the product of the teaching in 

public schools is quite as moral, quite as religious, quite 
as decent and honorable as that taught by the method of 
enforced religion.” But one may be allowed to insinuate 
that his insistence, backed up by no convincing proof, and 
by no authoritative force other than his mere word, will 
have little weight against what a vast and daily increasing 
number of men and women of the country affirm emphat- 
ically to be the verdict alike of reason and experience. It 
is easy sneeringly to claim that “boy for boy and girl for 
girl the young people trained in non-religious schools will 
bear comparison with those that are taught by ‘brothers’ 
and ‘sisters’ ”’; but mere words, after all, are mere words, 
and fair-minded people will recognize the prejudiced 
animus of the scoffer, and they will, as well, look for 
more substantial evidence than a sneer. 

Little more than a year ago, on April 21, 1912, to be 
exact, there appeared in the New York Times, a full-page 
interview with Hon. Lewis I. Fawcett, County Judge in 
Brooklyn, a man whose long experience with the erring 
and criminal classes gives him the right to be heard in the 
question of how our young people ought to be trained. 
“Every little while we have a report in the papers of lax 
morals in the public schools,” says the writer in the /nde- 
pendent, but this interview was one that was exceedingly 
worth while, coming, as it did, from one who finds a basis 
for his judgment not in sentiment, but in the cold, hard 
facts of human nature as they are revealed to him in an 
important criminal court. “Are morals given enough at- 
tention in the schools?” Judge Fawcett was asked. “No,” 
he answered, “and I regret exceedingly the elimination of 
religious teaching from the schools.” And then in remark- 
ably straightforward terms he stated that much could be 
done to stem the ever-growing tide of criminality among 
the youth of the country were greater zeal to be mani- 
fested in their religious training. By strange coincidence 
it was a similar figure of the “flood-tide of Niagara,” 
used by Archbishop Ireland to express a like line of 
thought, which among other things gave bitterness to the 
pen of the /ndependent writer. 

The Brooklyn jurist does not “orate” simply ; he draws 
his arguments out of his daily dealings with the evil- 
doers who appear before him. And it may be well to 
remember as one reads his words that only those accused 
of felonies are taken into his court for trial. 


“Approximately,” says Judge Fawcett, “2,700 
cases have been brought before me in my five 
and a half years of service on the bench, and of 
these prisoners 42 per cent. have been between 
the ages of 16 and 21, which, by the way, is some- 
what startling, isn’t it? ; 

“T have asked each young defendant if he was 
a member of or an attendant at a Sunday school, and 
I never have been answered, ‘yes.’ Many have at- 
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tended Sunday school at some period in their lives, 
but investigations show that they have been out of 
such worthy influences for long periods before 
yielding to the temptation to turn to crime. 7 


The Brooklyn jurist’s testimony might be amplified a 
hundredfold were one to care to repeat anew similar state- 
ments of thoughtful men which have become trite through 
the frequent rehearsing of them. Moreover, what would 
be the use? A man capable of penning these ridiculous 
words: “A nation can have no religion —only people 
individually can have religion,’ needs something more 
than right material on which to exercise his reasoning 
faculty. He were a tyro, indeed, in philosophical study 
who could not prick the bubble of conceit of the Jnde- 
pendent writer who used that poor old sophism. Yet he 
rashly assumes to quash by a simple “I tell you so” the 
daily developing demand that our schools do the supremely 
needful thing in the formation of our boys and girls. 

Or does he deem himself safe because his sneer is 
directed against what he fancies to be a declaration of 
rights by Catholics only. It was not a Catholic, he should 
know, who affirmed a few years ago in San Francisco, at 
the great gathering of the National Education Associa- 
tion, a body made up largely of the public school teachers 
of this country: “Civic sloth and depravity are general 
throughout the country because the schools fail to train 
for citizenship.” It was not a Catholic, but a prominent 
non-Catholic professor of education at a great State Uni- 
versity, who there protested: “The present pressing need 
in education is to arouse in the life of each person deal- 
ing with children the conviction that the moral and re- 
ligious development of the child is an immediate neces- 
sity.” It was not a Catholic, but the distinguished Protest- 
ant Chief Magistrate for the first division of the Munici- 
pal Court in Greater New York, who, in the first report 
issued by the Board of which Mr. McAdoo is the head, 
wrote that New York is menaced by an army of young 
men and boys, who, devoid of respect for the law, terror- 
ize, shoot and rob without regard for police restraint. 
“These make the most troublesome element we have to 
deal with,” declared the Chief Magistrate in a remarkable 
sketch of conditions as they came under the observation 
of himself and his brother judges. “Without reverence 
for anything, subject to no parental control, cynical, 
viciously wise beyond their years, utterly regardless of 
the rights of others, firmly determined not to work for a 
living, terrorizing the occupants of public vehicles, and 
disturbing the peace of neighborhoods, they have no re- 
gard for common decency. From the ranks of these law- 
less rowdies come the so-called gunmen and 
dangerous characters.” 

When testimony such as this is laid before us,—not the 
testimony of unthinking impulse, nor that of unreasoning 
enthusiasm,—are we to ignore it, and ignore, too, the 
only conclusion to which it leads, simply because the 
Independent editorial writer tells us: “We dissent.” Even 
did we not know of old the lack of logic and the strength 











of bitter prejudice that used to mark much of the criti- 
cism of that weekly magazine, our common sense would 
bid us pay little heed to the farrago spread before us in 
the “Schools Blamed for Lax Morals” article of its issue 
of September 25. 

Happily the new management which took over the 
Independent a week or two after the appearance of that 
article promises better things. Surely in the large spirit 
that marks the policy announced by those now in control, 
they will scarcely permit to teach, with the authority of 
their venerable review, one who, in the face of the scan- 
dalized protest of even the daily press against the smut 
and filth now so common in the world’s life, presumes to 
pen such stuff as this: “Has any old man ever lived at a 
time when the decencies of morality were more honored, 
when temperance was more taught and practised, when 
a greater effort was made to close vile resorts, and when 


profanity was more eschewed ?” 
M. J. O’CoNnnor, s.J. 


Some Points Arising Out of the Gould-Castellane Case 


The enemies of the Church are always on the lookout 
for ways and means to revile it. Such persons are using 
the Gould-Castellane marriage case for that purpose. 
The case has been fully explained in Catholic periodicals, 
and were the enemies the only ones professing to be 
troubled by it, we should say no more on the subject. 

But they are not the only ones. There are others, even 
Catholics, who in good faith feel upset over the affair, 
and we have been trying to see what th¢ reason is. We 
think the fundamental difficulty is a misapprehension of 
the attitude of the Church with regard to the marriage 
contract. Suppose a couple before getting married had 
drawn up an agreement that their union was to be ter- 
minable at pleasure, and that whatever promises they 
should make would be under this condition. Should one 
of them afterwards plead this agreement in a secular 
court as the grounds for a declaration of nullity, the an- 
swer would be most probably: “You have been married 
according to the forms of the law. The court refuses to 
recognize a previous agreement that would make a 
mockery of them.” The civil power assumes a jurisdic- 
tion over all contracts, and holds that a couple legally 
capable and going through all the prescribed legal forms 
are legally married. The Catholic Church, on the con- 
trary, holds that the essential marriage contract is of 
divine institution. It is the free mutual promise accord- 
ing to God’s ordinance, duly made and accepted, of a 
man and woman capable of contracting. Hence, unless 
the promises exchanged have for their matter the mat- 
rimonial society ordained by God, no power, ecclesiastical 
or civil, can make the contract a real marriage. In such 
cases, therefore, as the Gould-Castellane there is no ques- 
tion of nullifying marriage. The whole investigation is 
to discover whether the marriage is, or is not, void in 
itself by reason of an essential defect in the contract. 
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Hence, a declaration of nullity by an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal does not make the marriage null and void, but 
merely states that the evidence adduced proves its nullity 
in foro externo. Yet the tribunal is not infallible. It 
uses every means to test the credibility of the witnesses; 
but should these impose upon it by perjury or conspiracy, 
the guilt rests on them and on the party to the suit that 
suborned them, and any marriage the parties may after- 
wards attempt will be null and void in conscience. So, 
too, should the marriage have been really null, still, if 
this cannot be proved before the tribunal, the judgment 
that nullity has not been established does not make it a 
good marriage in conscience, and the parties must govern 
themselves by this in their mutual relations, though their 
failure to establish it in fore externo forbids them to 
contract new alliances. 

Others find difficulty in the constitution of the Rota 
and its mode of procedure. The object of every court is 
to do justice; and we should guard against the idea that 
this cannot be safeguarded except by the English method, 
or by methods derived from it. The procedure of the 
French courts differs radically from that of the English. 
There are some so utterly prejudiced as to think that 
justice cannot be obtained in them; but we do not count 
such among our readers. If one considers the procedure 
of the Rota carefully and impartially he will see that it 
is eminently calculated to secure justice. Three judges 
try a case and give their decision. Three others then 
take it up and give theirs. If they disagree a third set 
of three sit on it, and to gain a decision of nullity one 
must have two trials in his favor. This is equivalent to 
a provision for two appeals; and it has this advantage, 
that the appeal belongs not to the extraordinary, but to 
the ordinary procedure. One may object that the appeals 
are not from a single judge to the full bench, or from 
a lower to a higher court, as in our practice; but any one 
will see that this is a mere matter of detail. Virtually 
the second and the third sittings have the essentials of 
the appeal to the full bench, or to the higher court. 

A third difficulty is found in this, that the status of the 
children is affected. A little reflection will show that 
whatever affects their status comes from the original 
fact, for which the parents are responsible, not from the 
judgment of the court upon that fact. If the parents 
contracted a marriage null in itself the children are 
illegitimate ; and such cases may come up in our secular 
courts at any time. Suppose a woman who has not heard 
of her husband for years, thinking him dead, attempts 
another marriage in good faith. After ten years the hus- 
band turns up. The courts would hold the second mar- 
riage null, and as a necessary consequence its offspring 
illegitimate. We have just had a similar example of 
English justice in the matter. The late Lord De Freyne 
was not the eldest son. His parents were Catholics and 
married before a Catholic priest. After. three or four 
children had been born they discovered that their mar- 
riage was not legal, because it had not been contracted 








before a minister of the Established Church of Ireland. 
They remedied the legal defect ; but the children remained 
illegitimate in the eye of the law, and the late Lord, the 
first to be born after the remedy had been applied was 
their eldest legitimate son, and consequently the heir. 

Some complain that on account of the prevalence of 
divorce, final decision against the validity of the Gould- 
Castellane marriage will upset any number of others. 
Suppose this to be true, the responsibility rests entirely 
on those who legalize divorce and those who practice it. 
Even if it were in the power of the Catholic Church to 
change its law on the subject, one would be presumptuous 
to ask this. The Catholic Church is older than any 
modern state, and viewing things from a merely natural 
standpoint one is justified in holding that it will survive 
them all. The matrimonial law of the Church was the 
law of every Christian state. If the states of Christendom 
have abandoned that law, this hardly gives them a title 
to demand the same from the Church. But in this the 
Church cannot conform to the modern world. Marriage 
as established by God, as raised by Christ to the status 
of a sacrament, has been given into her keeping by her 
divine Founder, and the Church must protect that deposit 
until He returns to take account of her stewardship. 

Nevertheless, the danger is not so great as some think. 
As we have pointed out, a mere intellectual error regard- 
ing the possibility of divorce does not necessarily pass 
over into the act of the will which makes the contract. 
It is quite likely to do so in such marriage as the one 
that has stirred up the discussion, in which a title on the 
one side and a fortune on the other are too often the sole 
motives. But ordinarily speaking, the young man and the 
young woman, whatever may be their erroneous ideas, 
have no other intention than to contract marriage as mar- 
riage is rightly understood. If they introduce into their 
consent a formal intention of divorce, should things not 
turn out well, that is their own affair, and the sooner they 
retract it and give the proper consent the better. But 
the cases in which such a malicious intention can be 
proved in foro externo are as yet extremely rare; and in 
all others the rule holds: we must stand for the validity 
of the exterior act. If a man and woman say, “till death 
do us part,” we must assume that they mean it, unless 
they can prove the contrary. Should society deteriorate 
still farther until it is generally accepted that those words 
mean: “till death, or the divorce court, do us part,” 
society must be responsible for the consequences. As 
yet, however, it is far from that. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


Ozanam on Poverty and Wealth 


“Back to the masses !’’ was the cry with which Ozanam 
startled the generation in which he lived. We shall not 
convert Attila and Genseric, we can do nothing with the 
men who are misleading the people, but with God’s help 
we shall convert the people themselves. We may do little 
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with the luxurious rich and the men of letters and science, 
inflated with their importance and centred in their own 
conceit. We may do little even with the classes of self- 
indulgent Catholics who have lost the spirit of their faith, 
and who perhaps pose as leaders within the Church while 
they are sending their sons and daughters to non-Catholic 
schools and exposing them to all the dangers of the new 
paganism. We build little hope upon them. “Since the 
fifth century,” says Ozanam, “‘a vast number of saints had 
a greater liking for the Goths and Vandals, the Arian and 
idolatrous Frances, than for the effeminate Catholics of 
the Roman cities.” 

Of all nature’s gifts, learning was dearest to Ozanam, 
nor was wealth ever attacked by him when justly gotten 
and rightly used. Both are meant to be of invaluable 
service to the Church as well as to humanity in all its 
needs. But it was the poor above all others whom Christ 
sought out, it was in the hordes of the barbarians that the 
Church wisely saw the hope of the future. It is upon the 
masses that the strength of Catholicity must be built in 
our age as in the days of the Czsars and in the days of 
the barbarian invasion. To this latter Ozanam figura- 
tively alludes when he gives us the watchword of the 
future: Passons aux barbares. Spend yourselves upon 
the masses. If we can hope nothing from these, he 
argues, “then are we at the end of the world, and so at 
the end of all controversy.” (Lettres, II, p. 224.) 

“Are we not,” he writes in another letter, “like the 
Christians of the early ages, cast into the midst of a civil- 
ization which is corrupt and a society which is decadent? 
Cast your eyes upon the world which encompasses you. 
Are the rich and the happy of our time much better than 
those who answered Saint Paul, ‘We will hear you an- 
Are the poor and the people much more 
enlightened? Are they more well-to-do than the men to 
whom the Apostle preached? For the same evil the same 
remedy is needed. The earth has grown cold. It depends 
upon us to rekindle the vital spark which is being extin- 
guished.” (Lettres, I, p. 148.) 

Education has greatly advanced, wages have been in- 
creased, but the same dissatisfaction remains among large 
classes of the people. What, then, is to be done? Teach 
generosity to the rich, that social conditions may be more 
equalized, but Christianize the masses. The only magic 
that can unlock their hearts is charity. “My children,” 
said Pope Pius IX in 1855 to the Vincentians gathered 
about him at Rome. “I consecrate you Knights of Jesus 
Christ. The world does not believe in preaching or in 
priesthood, but it still believes in charity. Let us advance 
to the conquest of the world by the love of the poor.” 
What are these words but an echo of the great cry of 
Ozanam. 

In urging generosity upon the rich he reminds them 
that while our Lord taught us to ask for our daily bread, 
He never counselled that we should make provision 
for ten years of luxury. The great value of wealth, he 
says, is the possibility it affords of making sacrifices. We 


other time’? 








know of no more beautiful words upon this subject than 
those which occur in his defence of property against 
Socialism : 

“Christianity,” he writes, “does not weaken pféperty ; 
on the contrary, it preserves it, as the material itself of 
sacrifice, as the condition of self-despoilment, as a part 
of that liberty without which man can not merit. : 
If it has made a crime of theft, it makes a duty of alms- 
giving, a counsel of the abandonment of worldly posses- 
sions, and a state of perfection of that community life 
whose attainment has been more or less realized in all 
ranks of Catholic society.” (Les Origines du Socialisme.) 

His sharpest lance is leveled at the doctrine of Social- 
ism which, in opposition to the direct teaching of the 
Sacred Scriptures, condemns the giving of alms. How 
little Socialism has changed in spirit is evident from the 
opening statement of his article De L’Aumone, published 
in L’Ere Nouvelle, December, 1848. The words which 
occur there might have been written to-day with equal 
truth: “It is a set thesis of Socialists to denounce alms- 
giving as one of the detestable abuses of Christian 
society.” Human pride resents the dependence which it 
implies. Yet dependence is the very law of our being. 
The child depends upon its mother, as the mother in turn 
depends upon the love of the child. In a thousand things 
we daily must depend upon our fellow-man. Seen from 
a spiritual vantage point, the dependence of the rich upon 
the poor is far greater than that of the poor upon the 
rich. It is not merely that the poor afford to us the 
blessed opportunity of charity, but they perform a min- 
istry of expiation, a sacrifice whose merit returns as a 
blessing upon society. There can be no comparison be- 
tween the gift of the rich and the gift of the poor. The 
latter is unspeakably more precious. But these are truths 
which can be fathomed only by a Christian soul. 

“Do not say,” he argues to forestall a difficulty, “that 
because we look upon misery as a priesthood we wish to 
perpetuate it. The authority which assures us that we 
shall always have the poor with us is the same which bids 
us to do all we can that poverty may no longer exist. It 
is precisely ‘that eminent dignity of the poor in the 
Church of God,’ as Bossuet says, which places us at their 
feet.” 

Those who know the road to the homes of the poor, 
who have brushed the dust from their narrow stairs, 
never knock at their door without a feeling of respect. 
“They know that the poor man, in receiving his bread 
from them as he receives the light from God, bestows an 
honor upon them. They know that men can buy admis- 
sion to the theatre and public fétes, but that nothing can 
ever pay for two tears of joy in the eyes of a poor mother 
or for the handclasp of an honest man whose return to 
work they have made possible.” 

Charity, therefore, is for Ozanam the great solution of 
the social problem. Charity must bridge over the chasm 
that yawns between the rich and poor. Charity must 
overleap the difference between men, the distinction of 
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rank and fortune and learning, to unite all men in one 
true brotherhood. This is possible only through Chris- 
tianity. It is, therefore, the first duty to look to the souls 
of men in attending to their temporal needs. Charity 


will chasten those who give and will make those who. 


receive susceptible to the lessons of divine truth and 
love. Justice will thus be brought back to earth. Nor is 
charity to be extended only to those who are in need of 
alms. There is still the immense class of those who need 
not alms, but institutions, as Ozanam wisely says. Char- 
ity impels us to provide for these by the necessary organ- 
izations. “If a great number of Christians, and above all, 
of priests,” he wrote with apostolic fervor, “had but oc- 
cupied themselves with the working class these last ten 
years, we should be more secure of the future. All our 
hope rests upon the little that has been done in this 
direction.” A prudent warning this for the Church in 
our own country, which is so slow to appreciate the need 
of Catholic Workingmen’s Associations. Such organiza- 
tions are not intended to replace the labor unions, but to 
supplement them by a sound social, economic and re- 
ligious education, connected with wholesome entertain- 
ment and mutual benefit foundations. 

Allusion is frequently made by modern reformers to 
the parable of the Good Samaritan in order to point out 
that the great need of our day is not so much the cure 
of those who have fallen among robbers as the proper 
lighting and policing of the roads in order to prevent 
future outrages and provide safety for passengers—in a 
word, that we must strike directly at the causes of our 
economic evils, rather than concern ourselves too greatly 
with the victims of them. Socialists even look upon the 
lesson of the parable as entirely debasing and opposed to 
revolutionary ideals, since their principles oblige them to 
combat Christian charity under every form, except where 
it can be made the means of revolutionary propaganda. 
Thus they are willing to advertise their cause by osten- 
tatiously transporting the children of poor striking labor- 
ers into large cities, there to parade them for political 
purposes. 

More wise than either of these classes, and deeply 
versed in the wisdom of. the Scriptures, Ozanam cor- 
rectly read the parable. “Charity,”.he says, referring to 
the obligations of the State, “is the Samaritan who pours 
oil into the wounds of the traveler who has fallen among 
robbers. It is the duty of justice to prevent the attack.” 
(Mélanges, II, p. 586.) 

No less than the most ardent modern reformer he 
insists upon the claims of justice and the supreme obli- 
gation of jealously watching over their maintenance. 
Charity and justice have both their place, and neither 
can ever, even for a time, render unnecessary the other. 
As long as human nature exists, with its physical and 
spiritual ailments, it must still be athirst for the milk of 
hunian kindness, and depend upon human help, nor can 
the sword of justice ever be sheathed. A great fact there 
is which will always remain and with which we must 











always reckon, no matter what social order the world 
may accept, and that is Original Sin. It is therefore the 
duty of the Christian to see that just wages, sanitary con- 
ditions, reasonable hours of work and all the many other 
demands of justice be-duly enforced. But in the mean- 
time the work of charity must continue, bridging over 
the social chasm and bringing together rich and poor into 
one Christian brotherhood, looking to the soul even more 
than to the body. 

It is society itself, as Ozanam wisely says, which 
has fallen among robbers and is bleeding from her 
many wounds. Priest and Levite do not now pass by un- 
heeding ; but in her frenzy she rejects their service. The 
laity must, therefore, come to their aid and help to 
staunch the flowing blood, and pour the oil and balsam 
into the wide-open wounds, and gently bring her to that 
divine hostelry of the Church where her wounds may be 
healed and she may be fed with the bread of immortal 
life. To sum up, we conclude with the following forcible 
words from Les Origines du Socialisme: 

“In deciding in favor of property for well-weighed 
reasons, Saint Thomas did not renounce the strong 
maxims of the Fathers, he did not hesitate to quote the 
words of Saint Basil and Saint Ambrose: ‘The bread 
which you hold back belongs to the hungry, the garment 
which you lock up belongs to the needy who are left 
naked, the shoes which are rotting in your mansion be- 
long to those who go unshod, and it is the money of the 
poor which you are hiding away in the earth.’ These 
texts are familiar to Socialists, who abuse them. But 
Saint Thomas explains their true meaning by completing 
their sense with those other words from Saint Basil, not 
to be separated from the preceding: ‘Why, then, have 
you an abundance while another goes begging, if it is not 
in order that you may gain merit by the good use you 
make of it, and that he may gain the crown of patience?’ 
And he concludes that, according to natural right, the 
superfluity of the rich should be devoted to the necessities 
of the poor; but because there are many necessities and 
because the goods of one can not suffice for all, the econ- 
omy of Providence leaves to each one the free dispensa- 
tion of his own goods.” Here, therefore, is Ozanam’s 
solution of the problem of our modern unrest: ‘“Volun- 
tary despoilment in place of spoliation, sacrifice in place 
of theft.” JosEpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Modern Preferences in Poetry 


Poetry, in the opinion of many, is not so much read 
now as formerly. “Problem novels” and works on sociol- 
ogy interest the public more. Though magazine editors 
still pay a moderate price for whatever verse is required, 
whether three, seven, or ten inches, for filling a page that 
the end of a prose article leaves partly bare, if the minor 
poet would gather these verses into a book he has to 
guarantee the publisher against loss. On the other hand, 
the works of poets who long have held a place of honor 
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in the Muses’ temple are constantly appearing in expen- 
sive, popular and “pocket” editions, and anthologies of 
verse, or bouquets made by men of taste and discernment 
out of the sweetest flowers in the garden of poesy, are 
warmly welcomed nowadays and widely discussed. 
Poetasters and versifiers we doubtless admire no more 
than have other ages, but the true poets we are eager to 
know and love. 

When Francis Turner Palgrave compiled, some fifty 
years ago, “The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language” (Macmillan), 
he gave the world an anthology of so high and distinct a 
quality that the book has long been regarded as a sort of 
original classic. The volume has been time and again re- 
printed, widely adopted as a text-book in schools and 
colleges, two generations of successful verse-writers have 
made it their vade mecum, and, probably to a greater ex- 
tent than any other book, the “Golden Treasury” has 
formed in its readers a correct taste in English poetry. 
In preparing the work, Mr. Palgrave considered “care- 
fully and repeatedly,” he tells us, both the “pieces chosen 
and the far larger number rejected.” Throughout the 
task he was assisted by Tennyson’s counsel and that of 
two other friends of “independent and exercised judg- 
ment.” He kept steadily before him, he says, canons of 
criticism like these: A poem must be worthy of the 
writer’s genius; it must reach a perfection commensurate 
with its aim; passion, color and originality cannot atone 
for serious imperfections in clearness, unity or truth; a 
few good lines do not make a good poem; popular esti- 
mate is serviceable as a guide-post more than as a com- 
pass ; and above all, excellence should be looked for rather 
in the whole than in the parts. 

The admirable result of all this labor, discrimination 
and counsel was the “Golden Treasury.” Notwithstand- 
ing all its excellencies, however, Palgrave’s anthology, as 
good critics have not failed to point out, suffers from cer- 
tain remarkable omissions, and somewhat also from the 
insertion of other verses that would have been excluded 


by a none too rigid application of the rules he himself- 


laid down. Like many of his Victorian contemporaries, 
Palgrave was swept along so violently by the Romantic 
Movement in poetry that he seemed unable to discern the 
true worth of seventeenth century poets like Donne, 
Crashaw, Vaughan, Cowley and Herbert. Their best 
work is not adequately represented in the “Golden 
Treasury.” No doubt the compiler found them too 
“metaphysical.” Yet there have been no English poets 
who have more feelingly and sweetly expressed the 
hunger of the soul for holiness, and the pathos of the 
never-ending battle between the spirit and the flesh, than 
have Crashaw, Herbert and Vaughan. 

When the first edition of the “Treasury” appeared, 
Palgrave, strange to say, had not discovered Blake, 
though that poet’s work is now represented in the an- 
thology. Some of the eighteenth century poets, on the 
other hand, with Scott, Moore and Byron, were treated 








more generously, some would say, than the quality of 
their verse deserves. In their case, perhaps, Palgrave 
made popular estimate a compass rather than a guide- 
post. The compiler, moreover, seems to have held in 
such reverence the name of Wordsworth, some ten years 
dead when the “Treasury” was published, that the canon, 
“a few good lines do not make a good poem,” was more 
than once violated. There are now forty-three selections 
from Wordsworth in the anthology, but they include 
“Simon Lee,” with his most unpoetical ankles so “swoln 
and thick,” and his no less prosy legs so “thin and dry.” 
No room was found in the “Treasury,” however, for the 
thoroughly Wordsworthian “Stepping Westward.” But 
these are mild criticisms, after all, and largely rest on 
vague, uncritical personal preferences, which also had 
their influence, no doubt, even with so consummate an 
anthologist as Francis Turner Palgrave. 

Whoever is appreciatively familiar with the writings 
of Alice Meynell could feel sure that any collection of 
English lyrics she should make would be of exceptional 
poetical value; and after examining her “Flower of the 
Mind, a Choice Among the Best Poems” (Herder), would 
find his expectations thoroughly fulfilled. The compiler 
calls the book “a general anthology gathered from the 
whole of English Literature—the whole, from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth—by a gatherer intent upon nothing but 
the quality of poetry.” Her selections number in all only 
247 poems. Some authors that are quite well represented 
in Palgrave scarcely appear in Mrs. Meynell’s anthology. 
Gray, Rogers, Southey and Moore are wholly absent, 


‘Burns is saved only by his “To a Mouse” and “The Fare- 


well,” and Byron by his “Isles of Greece,” which Pal- 
grave, by the by, leaves out. Mrs. Meynell has aimed, 
she says, “to gather nothing that did not overpass a cer- 
tain boundary line of genius.” Gray’s “Elegy” is one of 
the poems that, in her opinion, falls just below the mark. 
But so close to genius, she explains, is his masterpiece 
that it “almost deserves that Shakespeare himself should 
defeat it. Mediocrity said its own true word in the 
‘Elegy’: 
“*Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
But greatness had said its own word also in a sonnet: 
“*The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.’ ” 


Shakespeare, Herrick, Herbert, Milton, Crashaw, 
Lovelace, Marvell, Vaughan, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelly 
and Keats are the poets from whom Mrs. Meynell gathers 
her richest harvests. She is very exacting in her require- 
ments. In the preface and notes of “The Flower of the 
Mind” will be found some of her reasons for the rejec- 
tion of certain poems that the reader would naturally 
expect an anthology to contain, and for the inclusion of 
other pieces that he never considered poetry of the highest 
excellence. But no one can study carefully Mrs. 
Meynell’s collection of English lyrics without gaining a 
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keener appreciation of the best poetry and a remarkable 
chastening of his literary taste. She is a severe critic, 
but a just one. 

Wider in its range and less exacting in its tests than 
are the two preceding anthologies is Sir Arthur T. 
Quiller-Couch’s “Oxford Book of English Verse” 
(Frowde). Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” (First 
Series), and Mrs. Meynell’s “Flower of the Mind” cover 
a period beginning no earlier than the middle of the six- 
teenth century and ending about 1850. But our third 
anthology opens with a lyric from an anonymous singer 
of the year 1250 and comes down to 1900 with the work 
of living poets like Robert Bridges and Rudyard Kipling. 
Nor is it in the British Isles alone that Oxford’s Professor 
of Poetry has sought for the best English verse. He tells 
us that he has pushed his quest “wheresoever the Muse 
has followed the tongue which among living tongues she 
most delights to honor.” The thick volume of nearly 
1,100 pages contains 883 selections, representing 270 
known authors, besides a good number of anonymous 
ones. 

As Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch allows us to range 
more widely and freely in his garden of verses than do 
our two other anthologists in theirs, of course we shall 
wonder all the more why this poem was let in and that 
kept out. Why is Longfellow, for example, represented 
solely by “My Lost Youth”? and how does Richard Le 
Gallienne or Austin Dobson manage to slip into the book 
at all? Why are so many of Matthew Prior’s trifles 
included, while we find nothing of Francis Thompson but 
“The Poppy”? Every compiler of poems, however, must 
be prepared to meet objections of this kind. Sir Arthur 
T. Quiller-Couch assures us that he has worked hard to 
make his volume a collection of what he considers the 
best English verse that has been written, and begs us to 
believe that “the anthologist’s is not quite the dilettante 
business for which it is too often and too ignorantly 
derided.” In the “Oxford Book of English Verse” can 
be found many a beautiful poem that is excluded by the 
narrower scope or stricter exactions of the other two 
anthologies. For in this volume we can read, for in- 
stance, the anonymous “Hymn to the Virgin,” written 
about the year 1300, Mrs. Meynell’s “Lady of the Lambs,” 
composed only yesterday, and hundreds of sweet lyrics 
that were sung during the long interval between these 
periods. 

All three anthologies might be fittingly the possession 
of every lover of true poetry. Those who from their 
early childhood have been storing the memory with mas- 
terpieces of ‘the deathless bards will here find new riches 
to acquite; those who wisely devote a portion even of 
their busiest days to the cultivation of their taste will be 
glad to have in convenient form a collection of those 
poems the world’s keenest critics have judged to be the 
best ever written, and readers who. have already trained 
themselves to appreciate thoroughly a perfect lyric will 
rejoice to be brought again and again by Mr. Palgrave, 








Mrs. Meynell and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch beneath the 
spell of the world’s “music makers,” who can justly sing 
of themselves: 


“We are the music-makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And singing by desolate streams ; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful, deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities ; 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down.” 
WALTER DwIGHtT, S.J. 





“Americans have but a vague idea of the conditions 
in South America,” said Dr. Rosalie S. Morton, of the 
Polyclinic Hospital staff, New York, on her recent re- 
turn from a four-months’ tour of the Latin-American 
Republics, 


“I was very pleasantly surprised,” she continued, 
“to find such excellent work being done in the hos- 
pitals of the countries I visited. Most of us have 
an idea that if we were in South America and needed 
an operation we would have to come to this country, 
but this is not so. . I was particularly 
anxious to see what philanthropic work was being 
done for the blind, deaf and dumb, and orphans. 
Naturally I could not visit every city, but in Buenos 
Aires I found some very excellent treatment of the 
blind, and in Lima splendid work is being done for 
children. There they have nurseries such as exist 
here, where mothers who work during the day may 
leave their babies, knowing that they will receive 
proper care.” 


The light is spreading. If such disclosures go on, the 
average American citizen will actually begin to believe 
that those benighted, papistical South Americans are oc- 
cupied now and then with something besides siestas, bull 
fights and revolutions. But the old Protestant tradition 
will die hard. 





27oe 


Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, has made and promul- 
gated some excellent regulations for public dance halls. 
At such places a matron and a policeman must be on 
hand to see that indecent movements are not danced, boys 
and girls under seventeen years of age, unless accom- 
pained by a parent or guardian, are not allowed to enter 
these halls, no dancing party may continue after 2 a. m. 
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without the Mayor's special permission, and on Saturday 
night all dancing must cease at 11.45. If similar regula- 
tions were made and enforced in all our large cities much 
of the evil now associated with public dance halls would 


disappear. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholicism and the London Stage 


CLAPHAM, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

A London theatrical season of surpassing interest and 
importance is by this time barely a month old. With one 
notable exception—Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—it is con- 
spicuous for the silence of the “Old Guard” among 
British dramatic authors, e. g., Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. 
Carton, Mr. Sydney Grundy, and Mr, Haddon Chambers, 
though I understand that the latter’s adaptation of Miss 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s “Tante” is earmarked for 
early production at the Haymarket. On the other hand, 
those authors of distinction whose triumphs in the field 
of essentially dramatic art have been of more recent 
as Sir J. M. Barrie, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. John 
are all represented 


or 





years 
Galsworthy and Mr. Arnold Bennett 
by new works. 

A Catholic critic of the London theatre at once finds 
himself asking the question, what is the general trend, as 
affecting my religion, of all this vast output of “new 
and original” plays? The answer must necessarily be 
very much of a negative character. Almost wherever 
Catholic thought and faith and ideals are touched by the 
writer for the modern stage, the result is hopelessly 





poor, unconvincing and inadequate—“beaucoup de bruit, | 


pas de mal.” 
And the worst sinner is Bernard Shaw. If the late 


Wilson Barrett’s “Sign of the Cross” was rightly stig- 
matized as ‘“‘a religious pantomime,” Mr. Shaw’s much- 
advertised “fable play” at the St. James’s Theatre, on the 
subject of Androcles and the lion, is worse. It is the 
feeblest fable play I remember to have seen, and it is 
conspicuously !acking in that vaunted mystical quality 
cheaply known as Shavian wit. Most of Mr. Shaw’s 
jokes are in detestable taste, and his so-called Christian 
martyrdom scene consists of one long sneer at the Cath- 
olic religion. There is a pantomime lion who declines to 
attack the Christian Androcles in the arena because he 
identifies in him the individual who has extracted a thorn 
from his (the lion’s) paw; there is a pantomime Cesar ; 
and there are pantomime Christian martyrs (?) of both 
sexes who, as they are led away to execution, opine that 
they will be the lion’s “hors d’wuvres,’ his “soup,” his 
“fisn,” his “roast,” etc. This sickening drivel has been 
denounced by the ministers of all denominations who 
have, at the instigation of Mr. Shaw and his coadjutors, 
been induced to go and see it. I am happy to say that 
this silly and blasphemous twaddle is a dire failure, and 
will doubtless have vanished from the bill at the St. 
James’s ere these lines are in print. I only hope that the 
lion will survive.to play a fitter role in one or other of 
the Christian pantomimes! 

Turn we now from the puerilities of Bernard Shaw’s 
nauseating piece to Arnold Bennett’s clever comedy, “The 
Great Adventure,” in which Henry Ainley and Wish 
Wynne are still scoring a great personal triumph at the 


Kingsway. The author treats whimsically and well of 





























the great adventure of life--and death; and it is surely 
the greatest of pities that he has stooped to the intro- 
duction of a Catholic priest (played by Acton Bond) who 
is a decided travesty. It is true that this individual 
figures in only one scene of an otherwise delightful and 
diverting comedy, but while on the stage the reverend ( ?) 
gentleman has his full share of grotesque things to say. 
It is only fair to Mr. Arnold Bennett to add that the 
pair of young Anglican clergymen, twin brothers, whom 
he introduces in another scene, are more impossible and 
egregiously silly figures even than his Catholic priest. 
But the effect generally is not good, and is wholly un- 
necessary, detracting as it does from a comedy replete 
with little human touches and “truth to life.” It seems 
a pity that this playwright should have gone out of his 
way to wallow, if only for a few minutes, in a welter of 
Shawesque agnosticism and anti-clerical banalities. 

Altogether about a score of new plays have been pro- 
duced in West London since the middle of August- 
Under the suggestive title of “The Ever Open Door,” 
that well-known melodramatist, George R. Sims, 
(“‘Dagonet’) has staged at the Aldwych a drama of slum 
life in Westminster, in which the treatment of our priest- 
hood is quite sympathetic and the portraiture reverent 
and not unrefined, the author having evidently drawn on 
his own first-hand knowledge of the underworld of our 
nation city. At the older established home of melo- 
drama, the Lyceum, “The Beggar Girl’s Wedding,” 
similarly does no outrage to the conventions of the 
Anglican Church. And ministers of religion have been 
induced to give their testimony in favor of the somewhat 
lurid and blasé humors of “Years of Discretion,” in 
which Miss Ethel Irving scored a big personal success 
at the Globe, though the play itself has failed to attract. 

Charles Hawtrey has withdrawn from the Apollo, 
“General John Regan,” the work of an Irish Protestant 
clergyman, Canon Hannay, who has written successful 
novels under his nom de guerre of “George A. Birming- 
ham.” “General Regan” contains one of the worst 
travesties of a Catholic parish priest in the Green Isle 
that has ever disgraced the prejudiced pen of a Protestant 
partisan. Mr. Hawtrey has now replaced it with a 
rollicking farce, “Never Say Die,” which includes an 
ideal rdle in which to exploit his own peculiar gifts as 
actor, contains no gross errors against good taste, and is 
said already to have sold upwards of fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of advance bookings. 

At the moment of writing Sir Henry Irving’s two 
talented sons are both extremely busy. Lawrence Irving 
has enjoyed the singular experience of transferring to 
four different theatres in succéssion that brilliantly bizarre 
tragedy of Japanese life in London, “Typhoon,” and is 
still playing it to packed houses. H. B. Irving is rehears- 
ing at the Savoy “The Grand Seigneur,” a French 
Revolutionary play, in which he will have the accom- 
plished Marie Lohr as his leading lady. “The Grand 
Seigneur,” I undertsand, does ample justice to the Cath- 
olic priesthood under the Terror. I have no doubt that 
it does, for whenever he handies a play touching a Cath- 
olic theme, Mr. Irving approaches it with a becoming 
reverence, modesty and consummate artistry. This was 
notably the case with his production here, a year or two 
ago, of A. E. W. Mason’s “Princess Clementina,” em- 
bodying certain vivid episodes in the romance of the 
Polish Princess, who wedded James Stuart, the “Old 
Pretender.” Irving himself enacted the Prince’s faithful 
friend, Charles Wogan, and one of the most striking 
scenes had an essentially Catholic setting—the marriage 
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by proxy of the Princess Clementina Sobieski, Wogan 
acting in behalf of his Royal master. 

Sir Herbert Tree’s gorgeously beautiful production of 
a biblical pageant play, “Joseph and His Brethren,” calls 
for little comment here. Neither does Henry Arthur 
Jones’s witty “Mary Goes First,” in which the veteran 
dramatist breaks a long silence with a comedy of very 
light, almost farcical, texture, and in which he wisely 
refrains from tilting at sects and creeds. It was not ever 
thus with Mr. H. A. Jones, whose ”Judah” and “Saints 
and Sinners” long ago fluttered many a Church of Eng- 
land dovecote. For this playwright dearly loves to break 
a lance, and he has been the bitter opponent of shams and 
“isms” all his life. 

At the Duke of York’s the delicate craftsmanship of 
Sir J. M. Barrie is nicely expressed in a long and a short 
comedy, wherein the veteran, Sir John Hare and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell—a rate combination of talent this—are 
starring. That virile drama, “Within the Law,” con- 
tinues to pack the Haymarket, but poor Oscar Wilde’s 
“Picture of Dorian Grey” has failed at the Vaudeville. 
The autumn drama at Drury Lane, “Sealed Orders,” has 
even more than the wonted quota of thrills, ranging from 
jewel robberies to airship disasters. The residue of cur- 
rent theatrical output is mainly compact of the farrago 
freely styled “musical comedy” and “revue.” Shakes- 
peare and Ibsen are not represented at all, but Mr. Johns 
Galsworthy’s “The Fugitive,” appears to have caught on 
at the Prince of Wales’s. It is a strong piece of work. 

In fine, if we Catholics have nothing so revolting as 
“The Sacrament of Judas” to try our susceptibilities this 
season, we have also nothing as human and tender as 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge’s delightful old Monsignor in “The 
Turning Point.” It may be recalled that “The Sacra- 
ment of Judas” was translated for Mr. (now Sir) J. 
Forbes-Robertson, by Louis Napoleon Parker, from the 
French of Louis Tiercelin. .As I write there lies before 
me a criticism of this poignant Revolutionary tragedy 
from the pen of a well-known but non-Catholic critic, in 
which I find the following illuminating passage: “It 
initiates laymen into the fascinations and gigantic power 
of the Catholic Church, since it shows us how heavily 
the hand of Rome weighs on those who adopt priest- 
hood (!) Forbes-Robertson is the ideal rep- 
resentative of the struggle of conscience, and of the man 
who forsakes the world, takes the vow, and then vacil- 
lates between the mundane and the divine.” Surely our 
“earnest critic of the drama” does not seriously suppose 
that a priest of the Church of God enters upon his priest- 
hood in that kind of spirit of lightheartedness which, par 
exemple, animated the late Emile Olivier when he en- 
tered upon the Franco-German war? 

Percy Cross STANDING. 


Kevelear 


Where is it? How many readers of AMERICA know 
where it is, and yet it is one of the hallowed spots of 
Mother Earth. There multitudes of souls are strength- 
ened and consoled; there the Mother of God is honored 
and appealed to, and there Our Lady responds to 
thousands of hearts. 

The little miraculous picture of the place has a long 
history. It is a small wood cut of Our Blessed Lady 
Consolatrix Afflictorum. The chapel, which was built 
in 1654, contains only one simple altar, and consequently 








Mass is often said there at 2 a. m. in order to give the 
many priests a chance to officiate. It is noteworthy that 
pilgrims do not go to the Shrine for the cure of bodily 
ailments, but for spiritual blessings. Their faith and 
their devotion is marvelous. From daybreak till night- 
fall one hears the Ave Maria sung or said. In pouring 
rain or sunshine, the pilgrims, led by their parish priests, 
arrive by thousands, coming from long distances on foot 
or by train, with their bands of music playing, and the 
people always accompanying them in song. The churches 
are crowded. The communicants are so numerous on 
feast days during the summer that seven priests begin at 
3 o'clock in the morning and continue for several hours 
giving Holy Communion. The Communion rail is about 
110 feet long, and is most beautifully carved with rep- 
resentations of the Last Supper and other subjects of the 
Life of Our Lord. The miners from the Rhine come in 
their working attire, the fishermen and fisherwomen in 
their distinctive dress, and mingling among them are seen 
the Kaiser’s uniforms. Besides the great procession, 
which is formed on the arrival of the pilgrims, there are 
other smaller ones, in which the participants are in gala 
dress and national costume, and which are as effective as 
they are touching. If the pilgrims reach Kevelear in the 
morning they enter the church at once, so as to assist at 
the Mass and listen to the sermon. Those who come in 
the afternoon have benediction and a sermon, and when 
the weather permits the sermons are preached in the 
open air. 

But where is Kevelear? It is in the northwest part of 
Germany, near the Dutch frontier. It is a neat and clean 
little town, and has a population of 8,000, and traces its 
history back to the thirteenth century. It has good streets 
and four large churches. The new parish church is very 
spacious, and is proud of its beautiful stained glass win- 
dows. The Marien Kirche, a pure Gothic structure, was 
built in 1858, and holds a vast number of people. It 
rejoices in excellent stained glass windows, and parts ot 
the wall and pillars are covered with exquisite frescoes, 
equal to the best seen in Italy. The church of the poor 
Clares is also open to the public. Finally, there is the 
“Grosse Kapelle,” which was erected in 1645. It holds 
1,000 people. In this “Kapelle” the pilgrims meet to get 
their last benediction before leaving for their home, and 
one notices a look of sadness on the faces of those good 
folk as they bid good-by to the Consolatrix Aflictorum. 
In this “Kapelle” is placed the large wax candle which 
each pilgrimage brings annually. It bears the date of 
their coming and also the shield of their guild. In this 
“Kapelle,” Frederick William I of Prussia, once offered 
a candle and promised his protection to Our Lady’s 
chapel; a promise which he faithfully kept. He bought 
many rosaries also, saying that they were for his Catholic 
soldiers. At Potsdam, just outside the town, are the 
twelve Stations of the Cross, handsomely carved in gray 
stone, fixed in beautiful littlé Gothic chapels, and all along 
the way are lines of trees, with rose gardens on every 
side, for flowers are much cultivated in this little town. 
Near the eleventh Station is an immense oak, under which 
a pulpit has been erected. Here a sermon is preached 
for those who are making the Stations. There are torch- 
light processions also, which are very impressive, as the 
pilgrims march along they sing the Ave Maria, that re- 
echoes all over the town. Surely God must send many 
blessings on the little town where so many prayers ascend 
to Heaven. The pilgrims are Germans, Dutch and Bel- 
gians. Such is Kevelear, which I have had the privilege 
of visiting this year. C. pe F.-S. 
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The Unvarnished Truth 


While the Episcopalian Convention was in session in 
New York one of the delegates, Bishop Weller, of Fond 
du Lac, preached in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
which is so imitative in its ritual that simple people often 
mistake it for a Catholic church. According to the 
New York Sun of October 6, Bishop Weller announced 
that an entire congregation of Catholics in the part of the 
country in which he officiates had been received into the 
Episcopal Church. 

Naturally, the Catholics of New York and elsewhere 
were somewhat startled by this apparently wholesale 
apostacy, and a letter was immediately despatched to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Green Bay, Wis., to inquire 
about the facts. 

The Chancellor of the diocese, Rev. Joseph A. Marx, 
informs us that the “congregation” which Bishop Weller 
boasts of having received consists all told of seven fami- 
lies. They belong to a small mission of Bohemians. When 
the bishop of the diocese determined to unite that mission 
and two others, which were about a mile apart, into one 
central parish, these seven families, yielding to the per- 
suasion of a saloon keeper whose business the change 
would injure, refused their consent to the new arrange- 
ment, although all the other families of the mission made 
no objection. The move was made; a common site was 
selected and the three missions were united into one 
parish, under the pastorship of the Rev. J. Rous. 

The pastor of the three united churches, who also 
writes us, adds the further detail, that two of the 
seven families went over because they were convinced 
that Bishop Weller was a Catholic. They refused to 
believe the priest, but now that it has got into the papers 
they are about to rejoin their brethren. 

Thus Bishop Weller’s triumph consists in the capture 
of five poor Bohemian families under the spiritual 













guidance of a saloon keeper. He might have been more 
candid in explaining the real state of the case to the 
admiring congregation of St. Mary the Virgin. 


Bishop Greer’s ‘‘Common Ground”’ 


AMERICA is glad to put itself on record as agreeing 
heart and soul with some of the utterances heard during 
one of the meetings of the general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church last week gathered on 
Morningside Heights. The House of Bishops and the . 
House of Deputies, in a joint session, listened, the press 
reports of October 15 inform us, “to a scathing criticism 
of the present-day system of education, in which the 
schools were charged with lack of religious instruction 
and disregard of true character building.” 

Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of Tennessee ; Bishop Greer, 
of New York, and George Wharton Pepper, of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Religious Board of Education, 
were the speakers. This last was particularly severe, de- 
claring that the system followed in our schools to-day 
was founded upon a misconception of what true educa- 
tion is, and describing the curricula of most of our col- 
leges as “intellectual bills of fare,’”’ composed for the most 
part of “half-baked” items. And he gave grave reason 
for the faith that is in him: 


“There are two theories of education,” he said. 
“One of them is that religious education is one de- 
partment of education at large and more or less 
supplementary to secular education. The other 
theory is that there is just education and that if you 
neglect the religious side of it you not only dwarf 
religion, but make a mess of the whole business. 

“This country is obsessed with the idea that edu- 
cation is the imparting information and vocational 
training, whereas the chief value of education is to 
draw out a man’s capacity, and man’s highest capac- 
ity is to be able to find God. If an educational 
system makes no attempt to examine the relations 
of man to the Unseen, then I dare assert that it is 
not a scientific system.” 


Mr. Pepper spoke of the lack of thoroughness now so 
notable in educational work; he instanced “our young 
teachers in colleges who are constantly asserting their - 
convictions in respect of matters to which they have not 
given sufficient thought.” He meant, he said, those so- 
called scientists who make hasty, and consequently false, 
assertions of the discovery of cures of great evils 
founded upon superficial research and insufficient ex- 
perience. They are not intellectually deficient, said Mr. 
Pepper, but they are victims of wrong methods in educa- 
tion; they lack thoroughness, which after all, is not so 
much a matter of intellectual operation as it is of char- 
acter. “They do not know that to deceive people by the 
false announcement of a great cure of some of the world’s 
evils is to do an irreligious and an un-Christian act.” 


“In our colleges,” he went on, “we are not suffer- 
ing from the elective system, but from an irreligious 
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use of that system. The young men and the young 
women drop the subjects they find difficult, not- 
withstanding their disciplinary value, and proceed 
to take those which will fit them to make a living. 
Our uriiversities by their feverish efforts to increase 
their registration and their prosperity are now offer- 
ing to the young men and young women of this 
country a vast intellectual bill of fare of miscel- 
laneous courses, scarcely any of which may be said 
to be more than half baked. 

“The points I wish to leave with you are that true 
education is impossible without religious training, 
and that this church has peculiar responsibilities in 
the matter because of its great opportunity.” 


Evidently the speaker is not of the number of those 
intellectually great men who, as Dr. Eliot, late of Har- 
vard, assures us, have cast away from them the old view 
of religion and its responsibilities. 

Dr. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, was even sharper in 
his criticism. He held that the “greatest battle of this 
Church and of Christianity is the battle among those who 
have been educated and are being educated in our col- 
leges, and unfortunately the class of people who are able 
to send their sons and daughters to college have not been 
setting us a very high example of Christianity during the 
last few years.” 

And the Tennessee prelate was not afraid to give 
pointed reason why this battle is the greatest. He said: 


“The 80,000 students who attend the State uni- 
versities of this country each year must get their 
instruction in religion and in morality founded on 
religion outside of the curriculum, and less than one- 
third of them are reached by the message of the 
Gospel. 

“Eight States forbid by law any religious reading 
in the public schools. Fifteen have no moral instruc- 
tion based on religion, and only nine of them have 
legislative provisions for such instruction. 

“Much dependence is placed on the personal in- 
fluence of the teachers, but this is not so true as it 
was thirty years ago, when all of our teachers came, 
from Christian homes and were God-fearing men 
and women themselves. According to the figures I 
have only 194,000 of the 817,340 school children in 
New York attend Sunday school. No religious in- 
struction is provided for 623,340 children in New 
York city. 

“T am informed that of the 104 bribe takers who 
were convicted out in Ohio only eight had not been 
educated in the public schools, and therefore I say 
that unless the public schools supplement the work 
of our Sunday schools the outlook is not very bright 
in this country.” 


Bishop Greer, of New York, was more worldly wise 
than either of these two speakers. He agreed that “the 


justification of taxation for the support of public schools 
is not that they should teach reading, writing, arithmetic 
and other scholastic things, but that they should train and 
qualify the children in character—such character as will 
fit them to discharge the duties of American citizenship.” 
Character training to merit the name, as.the worthy Man- 
hattan Churchman is surely aware, is not to be thought 








of without religious formation, but here he faltered and 
evaded the question. The flag of distress, “Sectarianism,” 
was flung to the breeze. Bishop Greer would resist, he 
said, any attempt to make the schools sectarian, but he 
thought there was a common ground on which all people, 
whether Roman Catholic or non-Roman Catholic, could 
unite to the end that religious education in the public 
schools might not be neglected. Of course, he knew the 
answer Roman Catholics would make to his “thought.” 
If he means what the so-called Liberals of Continental 
Europe term “fundamental Christianity” and which pre- 
scinds from everything that savors of positive dogmatic 
teaching, we Catholics say there is no such “common 
ground.” If he means a common ground which, without 
any feature of possible proselytism, will provide for the 
definite training of every child in the religion he pro- 
fesses, we are eager to work with him. And such a com- 
mon ground it is not impossible to find. 


Aggrieved Anglo-Catholics 


In Victoria, British Columbia, as in many other places, 
there are people calling themselves Anglo-Catholics. 
They feel that they are slighted. The Protestant branch 
of the local Episcopal Church is well.provided for, while 
the Anglo-Catholic is left unfed. Several of them held 
a meeting lately, preparatory to putting their case before 
the bishop; and from its proceedings we learn that they 
are not modest in their demands. They want a Missa 
Cantata with incense every Sunday, wafer-bread, vest- 
ments, the mixed chalice, lights of various kinds, a pas- 
tor who will not only hear their confession but also go 
to confession himself—this may be difficult in Victoria— 
and other things as yet unspecified. 

The chairman of the meeting confessed naively that 
he did not know whether there are enough Anglo-Cath- 
olics in Victoria to support the church they desire and 
its clergyman. When they go to the bishop they will 
learn that upon this everything must hinge. The Church 
of England in the colonies is liberal enough. One may 
have almost anything he pleases in the way of doctrine 
and practice, provided he be willing to pay for it, either 
directly, or indirectly by means of subscriptions from 
England. If the Anglo-Catholics build a church, furnish 
it, and provide the clergyman they want, the bishop will 
bless them and their work as readily as he blesses their 
Low Church and Broad Church brethren. If they can- 
not look out for themselves, they must not expect him 
to do so. , 

Are the things demanded by the Victoria Anglo-Cath- 
olics essentials of Christian worship? Whether they get 
them or not in the Church of England, they will never 


-be in that denomination anything more than luxuries, 


used because the congregation likes them, just as in the 
next church there are hearty services and undogmatic 
preaching, and in the next but one, fine musi¢ and doc- 
trine heretical. If the Anglo-Catholics are in earnest, 
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there is a bishop in Victoria who will give them the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and what is still better, compel 
them to attend it. But if they go to him, they will be 
Anglo-Catholics no longer. They will become Catholics 
pure and simple, which will be a change for the better. 


St. Paul’s Bewilderment 


the great Church Congress on Morningside Heights, in 
New York, are only a reproduction of another similar 
meeting which has just closed its sessions in Southamp- 
ton, England. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who pre- 
sided, expressed his opinion that “if St. Paul visited 
Southampton he would hear a recital in which he could 
join without bewilderment and without reserve.” And 
yet the Rev. C. W. Emmet assured the Congress that 
“the belief in an infallible Church was obviously impos- 
sible under present conditions, while modern studies had 
shown that the belief in an infallible Bible was equally 
untenable, for it was pretty generally agreed that the 
mass of Our Lord’s teaching came from the hypothetical 
document which scholars called Q. Even in the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount they could not be 
absolutely certain of the exact words used.” Ordinary 
people will naturally ask if St. Paul at Southampton 
would accept “this recital without bewilderment and with- 
out reserve’? 

Again, the Dean of Christ’s Church, Dr. T. B. Strong, 
who read a paper on “The Historic Christ,” informed 
his hearers that “the Apostles selected the Resurrection 
as the main features of their witness,” but he added “it 
was sometimes maintained (1) that they were themselves 
deceived as to the actual facts at the tomb and after- 
wards; (2) that the relation of their teaching to the facts 
alleged to have happened was accidental. The difference 
between truths proclaimed on these grounds and the his- 
toric form of Christianity was a difference between two 
conceptions of religion.” Would St. Paul “accept this 
recital without bewilderment and without reserve’? 

Dr. Henson, the Dean of Durham, with his usual 
audacity, declared that “the modern State avowedly non- 
religious might have a clearer vision of the right applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the ancient problem of 
marriage than the Christian society itself, and they might 
not wisely attach too much authority to ecclesiastical 
decisions which, in point of fact, ignored some of the fac- 
tors of the problem with which they dealt, and it was 
fairly arguable that there was no Christian law of mar- 
riage.” Would “St. Paul have listened to that recital 
without bewilderment and without reserve” ? 

One of the speakers at this Congress was Mrs. H. Luke 
Paget, wife of the Bishop of Stepney. 
have listened to the recital of that amiable lady at an 
ecclesiastical conference “without bewilderment and with- 


out reserve”? 
Omitting many other subjects that were discussed in 


The dissensions which characterized the meetings of | 


Would St. Paul- 


| 





this wonderful fashion, one of the speakers, in treating 
of the relative superiority of the sexes, was moved to say 
that “the view needed to-day was the man and the woman 
on the horse, and the man in the front, but both moving 
on together, side by side.” Possibly this contortionist atti- 
tude might describe the proceedings of the Southampton 
Church Congress. 






**Lying to One’s Husband”’ 


Scribner's of October, in an article, entitled “The New 
Republic,” informs its readers that ever since “St. Eliza- 
beth, the consort of King Diniz,” told her husband that 
she was carrying roses instead of loaves of bread in her 
apron, “a wife’s lie to her husband is justified by the 
Roman Church, if uttered in the cause of charity.” 

The writer who formulated this. charge apparently 
confounds St. Elizabeth of Portugal with St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, though we must admit being puzzled by his 
reference in the same paragraph to “the revered Princess 


| of Prussia, who had statues and pictures in her honor.” 





We were not aware that there were any princesses of 
Prussia until it was Protestant, and then there were no 
saints. Again in Butler’s “Lives of the Saints” there is 
nothing about “roses” in connection with St. Elizabeth 
of Portugal, but as she was a relative of the dear little 
saint of Hungary, perhaps the magazine writer regarded 
the flowers as a family heirloom. It is true that Eliza- 
beth of Portugal was a lover of the poor, but she is 
honored more as a peacemaker than as an alms-giver. 
Hence, it is more than probable that it is St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary who got the Church into this difficulty about 
canonizing a lie.. However, she can be acquitted. 

There is no difficulty in doing so, for it is simply not 
true, even if Scribner's vouches for it, that “the bene- 
volent queen was forbidden by her husband,” who by the 
way was not Diniz nor Denis; but Ludwig, “to give alms 
to the poor,” or that he suspiciously deyranded what she 
was carrying; and that “im trepidation she answered: 
‘Roses,’” or that “roughly he insisted upon seeing for 
himself.” 

The whole indictment is -false. She was not a queen; 
she was only the wife of a landgrave; he did not forbid 
her to give to the poor; he was almost as lavish himself 
in alms-giving ; she did not answer in trepidation ; she did 
not answer at all; he did not roughly insist; he was a 
gentleman and a saint and an adoring husband, and he 
told his courtiers that he would give her his dominions 
to help the needy. 

Whether this beautiful story of the roses is a legend, 
springing from the popular fancy in its endeavor to 
describe picturesquely for intelligent people the fragrance 
of charity that clung, as it were, to the robes of “dear 
St. Elizabeth,” as she is still affectionately called, or 
whether it is a historical fact, it matters very little; but 
to proclaim, in a popular magazine, that it is an ex- 
cathedra pronouncement by which “a wife’s lie to her 
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husband is justified by the Roman Church, if uttered in 
the cause of charity,” is not only a falsehood, but an out- 
rageous calumny. The “Roman Church” does not allow 
anyone to lie, even a magazine writer. Scribner's ought 
to remember that it has some Catholic readers; or does 
it want to lose them? 


‘‘The Live Issue’’ 


All the sacrifices made in support of the Common Cause, 
the monthly magazine of the Social Reform Press, have 
seemingly been futile. Sufficient encouragement was not 
given to render its continuance possible. But there is 
often a triumph even in failure. Whatever opinions may 
have been formed of it, no one will deny that during its 
brief existence it has helped greatly to awaken a wider 
and more intelligent interést in the social questions of the 
time. This in itself was a service not to be underestimated. 

The editors have acted wisely, however, in withdraw- 
ing from a project which would too greatly deplete their 
resources, and in concentrating their efforts upon the 
Live Issue, which is the remaining publication of the 
same press. “As the Common Cause was a tremendous 
drain upon the receipts of the Social Reform Press,” they 
tell us, “we concluded that the same money could be 
more effectually used in developing the Live Issue.” This, 
they believe, “strikes a more responsive chord in the cam- 
paign against socialism and in behalf of social reform.” 

The Live Issue has been alert in following the move- 
ments of socialism and keen in answering their arguments. 
It is written in the popular manner and sold at the pop- 
ular price of the papers against which it has entered the 
lists. It constantly advocates, moreover, the interests of 
social reform. In sections where socialism is rife it should 
be a good antidote against the poisonous influences of 
the radical literature which is certain to be scattered 
broadcast there. The inexpensive little paper, devoted 
mainly to this purpose, is written throughout in a style 
which will appeal to the very men among whom Socialists 
carry on their effective propaganda. There is more en- 
thusiasm, it is true, in attacking than defending. It is 
easier to tear down than to build. In so far Socialists will 
always have the advantage. But the final victory must 
lie with truth and progress. There is room and reason 
for the Live Issue, and every hope of success. 


Modern Marks of Catholicity 


In one of his recent lectures in England Father Bernard 
Vaughan said he had been in districts of America where 
Catholic sermons were preached in twenty-five different 
languages, but all agreeing on one faith and one authority. 
He might have added that in the same districts Protestant 
sermons were preached uttering twenty-five or more 
different faiths in one language, and agreeing only in 
accepting no authority whatsoever. We notice in the 











paper reporting Father Vaughan’s lecture that the Presi- 
dent of the English Church Union told the delegates of 
that body at Southampton that Protestantism as a re- 
ligious organization was passing, and that the great truths 
of the Redemption and the Atonement, and the Holy 
Scripture itself, were secure only behind the bulwarks of 
Rome. In the same connection a declaration of Mr. 
William J. Bryan before the Knights of Columbus at 
Philadelphia is pertinent: 

“T am proud of what the Catholic Church has accom- 
plished. Having traveled in many countries, I have not 
found one that has not been reached by the missionaries 
of your faith.” 

All of which is up-to-date testimony that at home and 
abroad the Catholic Church alone is carrying out exactly 
the commission Christ gave it: “Go ye into the whole 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 





Figures obtained from the statistical office of the Ham- 
burg Senate regarding the business done in that port and 
quoted by the New York Times seem to show that the 
record of the German city for 1912 is probably the largest 
of any port in the world. Roughly, the Port of Ham- 
burg cleared in imports and exports nearly 25,000,000 
tons, valued at over $2,000,000,000. A comparison of 
these enormous figures with the latest available figures 
of the Port of London Authority, covering the period to 
March 31, 1912 only, makes it clear that Hamburg’s 
record exceeds that of the English port hitherto conceded 
to be the busiest in the world. The London figures for 
the year ending March 31 last have not yet been pub- 
lished, but the statistics of the preceding twelve months 
show the entire paid tonnage in that period to have been 
29,395,636. This, however, includes the Port of Queens- 
borough, at the mouth of the Thames, and also the Port 
of Leigh, both of which are under the Port of London 
Authority. The total value of exports and imports was 
nearly $150,000,000 under the German figures. 

Hamburg’s success, says the Times correspondent, is 
due to the fact that it is a free port where goods may be 
reshipped without incurring customs duties. The free 
port extends over 2,000 acres, half of which is water 
surface. Quays fitted with loading and unloading 
apparatus run for thirteen miles ; mooring places on open 
water are eleven miles in length, and the shed ware- 
houses eight miles, and the space under roof measures 
nearly 100 acres. 

America and England were the best customers, 
America leading in imports, valued at $170,000,000, as 
against $166,250,000 worth from Great Britain. The ex- 
port figures credit Great Britain with $130,500,000 and 
America with $106,000,000. These figures, adds the 
Times, merit the attention of those who believe that with 
the opening of the Panama Canal, the establishment cf a 
free port at New York would be conducive to the pros- 
perity of the Empire City. 
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LITERATURE 


Ethiopian Studies in Rome 


In a recent Literary Supplement of the Kélnische V olkszeitung 
(Sept. 11) Professor Sebastian Enringer draws attention to 
the fact that just four hundred years ago the first Ethiopian 
book was printed in Rome and thus the first impulse given to 
the study of the Ethiopian language and literature. There is a 
bit of most interesting Abyssinian Church history connected with 
this publication. 

At Florence, on February 4, 1442, a delegation of monks from 
the Abyssinian monastery at Jerusalem, in the name of Zara- 
Yacob, the negus of Abyssinia, of their abbot, Nicodemus, and 
their fellow-monks, declared their submission to the Holy See. 
Since this auspicious event the Popes spared no effort to make 
the reunion of the Ethiopian Church with Western Christendom 
a lasting one. A favorable occasion, however, of communicat- 
ing directly with the Abyssinian rulers did not present itself 
until many years after the Council of Florence. In 1478 the 
Negus Escander (Alexander) had succeeded Baéda-Marjam, the 
son of the famous Zara-Yacob, on the Abyssinian throne. In 
the same year he sent ambassadors into various parts “to dis- 
cover,” as he formulated their instructions, “the most excellent 
priest of the Ethiopian Church to perform the coronation rite,” 
which the Metropolitan of Axum had probably refused to do. 
One of these embassies also came to Jerusalem, where there 
was an ancient Abyssinian monastery. Becoming acquainted 
with the Latin Franciscan monks, the ambassadors thought they 
had at last come upon the most excellent priests and proposed 
to the Custodian of the Holy Sepulchre to send one of his 
monks to Abyssinia for the sacring of their king. The Fran- 
ciscans, however, directed them to the Eternal City. So to 
Rome our ambassadors, with their strange petition, went, and 
were kindly received by Sixtus IV. It was resolved to send 
twelve Franciscans, together with an archbishop and a number 
of bishops, to Abyssinia to carry out the Florentine Union. 
Nothing, however, came of this plan. As a token of his affec- 
tion for the Abyssinians, or Indians, as they were then styled, 
the Pope gave them the old Church of St. Stephen, behind St. 
Peter’s, as their national church, and the adjoining building as 
a monastery and hospice for pilgrims. Hence this little church 
is called to this day: San Stefano dei Mori. The dark-skinned 
Ethiopians have long since ceased to frequent the church and 
hospice of San Stefano and the Latin rite has superseded the 
Coptic, but the inscriptions on the tombstones, in Latin, Arabic 
and Ethiopian, carry us back to the sixteenth century, when 
apostolic men like St. Ignatius visited the humble temple to pray 
for the conversion of the most distant daughter of the Church, 
and Western scholars came to the Abyssinian monks in order to 
learn their language. 

The first. successful attempt to fathom the mysteries of the 
sacred, or Ethiopian, and vulgar, or Anchorian, language of the 
Abyssinians was made by John Potken, called Poccanus, Pro- 
vost of St. George’s Church in Cologne. Potken was an Ori- 
entalist, and when he came to Rome in 1511 one of his first 
visits was to the Church of St. Stefano dei Mori. During the 
divine service he thought he could distinguish the names of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Apostles and other Saints. By the aid of 
these and other clues he concluded that the language he heard 
was some branch of the Semitic family, related to the Chaldean. 
His interest being thus awakened, he tried to find some one 
who could act as interpreter. But not even amongst the cos- 
mepolitan Jews of the Eternal City could he discover any one 
possessed of even a smattering of Ethiopian. Nothing daunted, 
he applied to the monks themselves, and after two years of 
incessant application he had made such progress in the Abys- 
sinian language and writing that he ventured on the publication, 











in 1513, of the whole Psalter, the biblical canticles and the 
Canticle of Canticles, together with a short treatise on the 
Ethiopian syllabic script. He received especially valuable as- 
sistance in his arduous undertaking from the Abyssinian monk 
and pilgrim Thomas, the son of Samuel. The letters, cut in 
Rome by Marcellus Silber, compare favorably with the best 
modern letter-press type. One of the few extant copies of this 
first Ethiopian print is preserved in the Court Library at Munich. 

On his return to Germany Potken published, in 1518, the 
Psalter in four languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Chaldean, 
that is, Ethiopian, in four parallel columns, the prototype of 
the future polyglots. It was from the Potken editions that 
Castellus took the Abyssinian texts of the Psalms and the Can- 
ticle of Canticles for the London Polyglot Bible of 1657. 

Other Catholic priests followed in the footsteps of the 
Cologne Provost. The Italian Mariano Vittorio Reatino pub- 
lished tue first Ethiopian Grammar (Rome, 1552), and the 
Belgian Carmelite Jacob Wemmers, of Antwerp, is the author 
of the first Ethiopian Dictionary (1638). These were the path- 
finders and pioneers who opened up the land since then so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by a Ludolf and a Dillmann. 

Perhaps some reader, on his first, or on his next, visit to 
Rome, will follow the advice of Professor Enringer and step 
into the Church of San Stefano dei Mori and pause before the 
tombstones of the pilgrims “from the confines of the earth” 
who have found their last resting-place within the shadow of 
St. Peter’s Dome. On the right-hand wall, as he enters the 
church, he will read the epitaph of Tesfa Sion, also called 
Petrus Ethiops, who wrote in the epilogue to his edition of 
the Ethiopian New Testament (Rome, 1548-49) these beautiful 
words: 

“Nowhere did I find rest for the body or for the soul 
except in Rome. The repose of the soul is the true faith of 
Peter; the repose of the body is the successor of Peter, Paul 
III, full of gentleness and wisdom, together with all his sons 
(the faithful) and his (spiritual) daughter Hieronyma (Far- 
nese), who served the Church in humility and is the delight of 
the Saints.” G. M. 





The Northern Iron. By Gerorce A. BirmincHAM. Balti- 


more: Norman, Remington & Co. $1.20. 

Rev. Canon Hannay, though an Irish Protestant clergyman, 
is not one “who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight” or “blushes at 
the name.” His former books showed more of the genuine 
Irish ring than was expected of his class, but here he stands 
square on every issue with the most fervid of Irish patriots, 
singing out with heart and voice every. note and sentiment of 
the “Wearin’ of the Green,” and with a force and skill that few 
romancers of that centuried theme have surpassed. He had 
been on a trip through Antrim with Francis J. Bigger, of Bel- 
fast, and that learned archeologist and patriotic Irishman took 
care to lead him to every spot that was glorified by Irish sacri- 
fice and distinguished service, whether of the pagans or saints 
of old, the Catholic soldiers of O’Neill, or the Protestant 
farmers and artisans who fought stubbornly in ’98 for Irish free- 
dom and Catholic rights. The latter is his theme, and he enters 
into it whole-heartedly with all his feelings on the Irish side, 
and with all his experience and power as a story writer supple- 
mented and vivified by an earnestness he had not known before. 
There is a thread of love, and it is strong and fine, but the 
main story is of the wrackings and burnings inflicted by the 
Government and the bold resistence and unselfish patriotism of 
the victims, all of which found plate as markedly among the 
Protestants of Antrim as the Catholics of Wexford. And the 
air they marched to was the same—“Brian Boroimhe’s March, 
a tune which sends the battle fever through men’s veins,” and 
reawakens to-day the feelings of Brian’s warriors a thousand 
years ago. Whether the inspiration was the tune’s or Mr. 
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Bigger’s, it has made Mr. Hannay an Irishman, and his book 
will doubtless help to react likewise on those of the Protestant 
men of Antrim who are now marching, or threatening to march, 
in the opposite direction to their forbears. One could find fault 
with a Yankee Captain whose traditional boastings are taken 
from Dickens rather than fact, but he is balanced by a good type 
of American revolutionary soldier, and the whole story is so satis- 
factory that minor faults are negligible. M. K. 





The Honor of the House. By Mrs. Hucu Fraser and J. I. 
STAHLMANN. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30. 

The house in question is that of Prince Bordelacqua, who 
lived in Rome about the year 1696, when Innocent XII was 
reigning. Honor is the subject of the story because the Prince 
has killed his unfaithful wife but charges with the crime his 
fourteen-year-old son Giacinto, and then with the consent of 
a remarkably unsuspicious Pope he imprisons the boy as a 
maniac; all to preserve, of course, “the honor of the house.” 
Giacinto had been married not long before to his cousin Fior- 
-delisa, aged ten, who was whisked off to a convent after the 
wedding, to be educated by her aunt Olimpia, the lady abbess. 
On the girl’s return to the Palazzo Bordelacqua, seven years 
later, she succeeds in discovering her husband’s place of deten- 
tion, sets him free and off they run, the Prince in hot pursuit. 
‘The fugitives then fall into the clutches of Charles IV, Duke 
of Mantua. who is disposed to hand over Giacinto to Prince 
Bordelacqua, but the resourceful Fiordelisa again saves the 
-situation and the story ends happily. The vividly described 
murder of the Princess is too horrible, and the development 
-of the story’s plot calls now and then, as is not uncommon in 
romances, for some straining of probabilities. “The Honor of 
the House” is not the equal of the authors’ “Golden Rose.” But 
‘thé atmosphere of the book is Catholic, excellent sketches of 
Italian life and character abound, for which Mrs. Fraser is 
doubtless responsible, and all who begin the novel are pretty 
sure to read it with interest to the end. W. D. 





The Marriage of Mademoiselle Gimel. By René Bazin. 
Translated by Epona K. Knotr. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 


~$1.25 net. 


This is a book of five short stories, the first, from which it 
takes its title, occupying nearly half of its 270 pages. They are 
all eminently readable, betraying in their limpid simplicity the 
light and easy touch of a master hand, but the longest are the 
best. Bazin like John Ayscough, the writer of English romance 
who most nearly resembles him in deftness of style, needs 


-elbow-room to do himself justice, but even without that liberty 


he knows how to get along. At first sight one would hardly 
classify these tales as definitely Catholic. They are just stories 


-of French folk whom you know from their faults and virtues 


and tastes and ways to be just French and nothing else; but 
gradually it is borne in on you incidentally, and seemingly acci- 


dentally, that their inherited virtues are a Catholic heirloom, 


and the acquisition of new ones, and the conquest of their faults 
are the outcome of Catholic faith and practice. “The Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor” is the only title that has a religious implica- 
tion, and this is worked out only in the delicate, cunning charity 


-of the Sisters that by good-humored patience moulds an irre- 


ligious old soldier into a loyal Christian without his ever becom- 
ing cognizant of the process. There are many lessons in the 


‘Gimel story, notably in the visit of the worldly-minded city girl 
‘to the old French mother in the country, but the teachings are 
-always an essential part of the story, not one of them obtruded, 
-and therefore all the more effective. This is not among the 


most striking of M. Bazin’s books; it is good and pleasing rather 


‘than great, and therefore, perhaps, has something of greatness. 


The translator has coped very well with the difficulties of the 


original. M. K. 





Paradoxes of Catholicism. By Roserr Hucu Benson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Mgr. Benson has probably been told more than once by the 
reviewers that he is “indefatigable.” He must own they are 
right. For last January “Come Rack! Come Rope!” appeared; 
last March, “Confessions of a Convert”; in September, “An 
Average Man,” and now here is a new book of sermons. They 
were preached in Rome, the author tells us, last Lent, though 
some of them: had been previously given in New York. The 
eleven discourses in the volume are applications and develop- 
ments of the truths that the Church is an extension of the In- 
carnation, and that she too, like her Founder, has a divine and 
a human nature. Therefore her history and doctrine are as full 
of paradoxes as were Our Lord’s own life and teaching. 

So she is attacked by both the Pagan and the Puritan, but for 
wholly opposite reasons. She is too “other-worldly” says the 
one, she is too worldly, protests the other; she is too hard on 
sin, objects the one, she is too indulgent to sinners, maintains 
the other; she is too meek, observes the one, she is too over- 
bearing, remarks the other. But these were just the charges, 
as Mgr. Benson shows, that were made against our Saviour by 
His enemies. As the author’s method is to put an objection very 
forcibly and then meet it with a satisfactory and conclusive 
answer, “The Paradoxes of Catholicism” makes a good apolo- 
getic. The sermons, however, are so short and pithy that they 
often seem to be little more than outlines or well articulated 
skeletons. The reader will wish that these discourses had been 
more fully developed, and that he had received a bigger book 
for the price asked for this one. 





The Way Home. By Bast Kinc. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.35. 

The art of this popular author is deteriorating. Many will 
read the early part of his latest novel with the same interest 
with which they followed to the end “The Inner Shrine” or 
“The Street Called Straight,” but long before the 547th page, 
or rather stage, of “The Way Home” is reached most readers 
will probably be thoroughly tired of silly Hilda and unfaithful 
Charlie. The latter, when a boy, promised his mother to be a 
minister, but on growing older determines to be a “rich man” 
instead, and when his father, the Rector of St. David's, is 
forced by the church’s trustees to resign, all his years of service 
being forgotten, Charlie is so disgusted that he promptly re- 
nounces Christianity altogether, which shows, of course, what 
a deep nature and logical mind he had. He grows wealthy, 
marries Hilda, but still runs after two other women, one of 
whom is a friend’s mistress, and behaves, on the whole, quite 
like the “hero” of a modern novel, except that when he learns 
that he has but two years to live, he recovers with remarkabie 
ease and suddenness his vague faith in revealed religion. There 
are some good character sketches in the book: Dr. Grace and his 
wife, for instance; Remnant, the sexton, and Mrs. Legrand. 
The “exclusiveness” of the Episcopalian Church is gently sat- 
irized, and the social changes that have taken place in New 


York during the past forty years are cleverly indicated. 
W. D. 





In “Saints and Festivals’ (Benziger Bros., $1.25) Mother 
Mary Salome has made from the Acta Sanctorum a “Cycle of 
the Year” for children. The Bishop of Northampton in his 
preface observes that “Without heroic virtue—without Saints— 
God’s work stands still. In the history of the Church the 
Saints head every movement that can justly be called Cath- 
olic.” This is what the author undertakes to show her readers. 
From each month she selects a half dozen saints and an occa- 
sional feast of Our Lord or His Mother and tells little tales 
about them. Though it seems to be English boys and girls 
Mother Salome has chiefly in mind as she writes—for one says, 
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“I'll pay him out!” and “Oh, give it him jolly hard”—the little 
Catholics over here will doubtless enjoy the stories too. Prob- 
ably St. Aloysius does not mind being called a “scout.” Gabriel 
Pippet furnishes the numerous pictures. 





“Billy Boy,” by Mary T. Waggaman, is a well-told story of 
a New York lad who visits his brother’s ranch in Colorado and 
has so many “adventures” there that youthful readers will like 
the book. (The Ave Maria Press, 75 cents.) Another recent 
“Juvenile” is called “The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.25.) James Willard Schultz relates 
how Pitamakin, the young Blackfoot brave whom we met 
“With the Indians in the Rockies,” now accompanies his pale- 
face “brother” to the Columbia River, where they secure a seal 
as a “medicine animal” for old Stone Arrow, but not until they 
have had many hairbreadth escapes. 





The “Poems” by Sister M. Blanche of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross (The Devin-Adair Co., New York) are of a some- 
what higher quality than is usual with verses composed within 
convent walls, for the author does not allow piety to rule over 
poetry with too high a hand. The verses in the little book are 
carefully selected, musical lines are frequent, and the beauties 
of nature are often described with grace and fidelity. Sister 
Blanche’s “What Is a Sonnet?” runs thus: 


“A sonnet is a peal of silver bells. 
In mellow cadence blending, beat on beat; 
It is a rare exotic flower sweet, 
Anon, a wilding rose of fancy’s dells. 
Like unto veery thrush whose heart upwells 
In heavenly strains the ear of night to greet, 
Oft to a listening world in accents meet 
A tale of joy or grief the sonnet tells. 
An opal grey, it flashes sudden fire 
That smoldering in the soul to flame doth start; 
Or ’tis a flute whose notes soar clearer, higher, 
When breathed by lips impassioned; now a dart 
From prayer’s quiver, winged with fond desire, 
Or mirror where is glassed the poet’s heart.” 


The Rev. Charles Gordon Ames was a Unitarian minister 
who succeeded James Freeman Clark as pastor of the Church 
of the Disciples, in Boston. Alice Ames Winter has now edited 
her father’s “Spiritual Autobiography” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
$1.25) and furnishes the book with an epilogue. Mr. Ames 
revolted when a mere boy from Calvinism, joined the Free-Will 
Baptists and became, at eighteen, a “licensed preacher” of that 
sect, his chief qualification for the office apparently being a 
plentiful outpouring of “the spirit.” But the Baptists did not 
keep him long. For his admiration for the “large theology” of 
New England “heretics” like Channing, Parker, Emerson and 
Clark was fatal to whatever belief he had in dogma, or the 
divinity of Christ, so he became, as he expresses it, “a Catholic, 
but without Roman, Anglican, or other limitations’—a wholly 
novel species, no question. 





F. Pustet has just published a sumptuous Editio Typica of the 
“Rituale Romanum,” revised, corrected and enlarged, and bear- 
ing over Cardinal Martinelli’s signature the date, June 11, 1913. 
It is interesting to observe among the blessings which are in- 
cluded in the voluminous first appendix, formulas for hallowing 
a telegraph line, a fire engine and an electric-light plant. Lur 
orta est justo: rectis corde letitia, is the appropriate antiphon 
for the Psalm read in the latter blessing, and the Source of 
all Light is besought to lead us, when this world’s darkness is 
over, to Him the Lux Indeficiens. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no special blessing in this new edition of the Ritual for 









airships and aviators. That is an omission that should certainly 
be supplied when the book is reprinted. For what machine, 
what class of men needs a blessing more? In composing the 
prayer some appropriate and striking metaphors could easily be 
introduced. In the volume’s supplementum are prayers and 
exhortations in English and German for the marriage rite, etc. 
Price, $2.75. 





The third volume is ready of the “Compendium Theologiz- 
Dogmatice” into which Father Christian Pesch, S.J., is con- 
densing his well-known larger work. De Verbo Incarnato, De 
Beata Virgine Maria et de Cultu Sanctorum, De Gratia, and De 
Virtutibus Infusis are the treatises now offered, and a fourth 
volume will contain those that remain. The work was com- 
mended in our issue of May 31, 1913. Herder, $1.60. 





A new set of pamphlets has been published by the Boston 
School of Political Economy: “Wage Earners’ and Employers’ 
Rights and Duties,” by Cardinal O’Connell; “Socialist Bubbles 
Punctured,”. by David Goldstein; “Socialism in the Schools,” 
by Hon. Bird S. Coler, and “Science and Darwinism,” by Dr. 
James J. Walsh. These carefully selected pamphlets are sold 











in combination lots for $5.00 a thousand. The Central Verein 
likewise publishes two new pamphlets by Rev. John A. Ryan: 
“Minimum Wage Legislation” and “A Minimum Wage by 
Legislation,” the former one cent, the latter five cents per copy, 
with a reduction for purchases in large quantities. 





The Rev. Edward Flannery, of St. Bernard’s Church, Hazard- 
ville, Conn., has had printed “for private circulation” a pam- 
phlet containing eleven “Letters to a Layman.” They are meant 
to answer the objections made by lukewarm and parsimonious. 
Catholics to their pastor’s management of his church and con- 
gregation. The letters are full of good sense and sound reason- 


ing. 
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THE DRAMA 


Stage Censorship 


One of the most famous of Shakespearian actors, who is 
at the same time the director of the Shakespearian Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford, Mr. F. R. Benson, has told the world at 
large that the theatrical taste of New York is so degraded that 
he could not think of appearing before any of its audiences. 

Will the people of New York, respectable or otherwise, feel 
the rebuke? They cannot do otherwise, for Mr. Benson is not 
a man to be lightly waived aside. The press tells us that on the 
day he left London he was given a luncheon by the leading 
English men of letters and of the stage and other professions. 
Sir Sidney Lee, the eminent Shakespearian scholar, presided 
and toasted Mr. Benson as “The Ambassador of the Shakes- 
pearian lovers of the Old World to those of Canada and the 
United States.” Other speakers included Sir Herbert Tree, 
Henry Ainley, who is an old “Bensonian,” and who, like so 
many of the famous actors of the English stage to-day, learned 
his art under Mr. Benson; Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir John Gray 
Hill and Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, who declared: “Mr. Benson 
has done more for our calling than any other single man.” 

In Canada he was treated with similar honor. In Montreal, 
at the end of one of his plays, the audience rose to its feet and 
cheered the company to the echo. Subsequently McGill Uni- 
versity made him an LL.D. in recognition of his services to 
the stage as an actor and a trainer of actors, as well as for 
his work in producing thirty-four of the thirty-six plays at- 
tributed to Shakespeare. No wonder that such a man should 
not like to subject himself to the criticism of people who are 
fighting for seats at. “The Lure,” “The Fight,’ “The Family 
Cupboard,” and similar horrors. 

Possibly it was under a sense of this disgrace that an appeal 
was made to some distinguished men to find out if the appoint- 
ment of an official censor would remedy the evil. William Win- 
ter, the dramatic critic, whose opinion is of the greatest value in 
such matters; Henry Clews, who could discuss the situation 
from the point of view of a man of the world; a well-known 
theatre manager; a judge from the bench and some others were 
consulted, and they all, or nearly all, concurred in the opinion 
that in the present state of public morals official censorship 
would be of no avail. 

As if to confirm this view, an indecent farce called “The 
Censor and the Dramatists,” by Sir James M. Barrie, was im- 
mediately presented at the Globe Theatre for the purpose of 
throwing ridicule upon any such attempt at stage control. The 
vehicle of the satire, if satire it can be called, is the old story 
of moral dirt, viz., a faithful husband, an unfaithful wife, and 
a poet lover. The censor, who is seated in the audience, declares 
that he knows nothing about plays, but is an expert in archi- 
tecture. He objects to the scene, because the room where the 
villain is to be trapped is not correctly set. The press critic re- 
marks that “The Censor and the Dramatists” will add nothing 
to Sir James Barrie’s reputation as a playwright or a satirist. 
It certainly does not, but it does throw a limelight on the nasti- 
ness that has settled upon such a large part of the stage, when 
dramatic writers can find no means of being witty without being 
disgustingly wicked. 

Meantime new depths of depravity are being sounded. Lust 
is now presented as allied to brutality. “The Black Mask,” 
from the press accounts, furnishes an example, if one were 
needed, of this blood relationship. It presents the audience with 
an unfortunate miner who has been injured in an explosion, 
and whose face is covered with a mask through which one eye 
is allowed to look. He is murdered, or thought to be, by his 
wife and her paramour and thrown into a pit, but returns to 
confront the guilty pair. The man who developed that loath- 


‘restriction of liberty in education. 








some theme should wear a black mask for ever with no opening 
in it at all, as should the people who sat out the drama. There 
is no need of throwing them in a pit. They are already in it. 


EDUCATION 
The Problem of Control in State Supported Schools 


Two years ago, in his pamphlet “Socialism in the Schools,” 
Mr. Bird Coler, a non-Catholic, in view of the radical evils he 
portrayed as existing in them, boldly advocated the teaching of 
religion in the common schools. It is not contrary to the spirit 
of American institutions, he argued, to teach religion; what is 
contrary to that spirit is the use of public funds for proselyting 
purposes. “Can we have a God-fearing, religious people edu- 
cated each according to his own faith?” It is not, as is evident, 
a practicable thing to teach all religions in the public schools, 
and how else can the most desirable change be effected? Mr. 
Coler deems the solution a simple one. “The State can take 
supervision of all schools, public and private, insist upon char- 
acter and competence in the instructors, and then pay each 
school upon a per capita basis for the secular education fur- 
nished.” ; 

Mr. Coler believes this measure of supervision conceded to 
the State need not frighten the most ardent defender of liberty 
of education. He contends that the State would do its full duty 
if it assured itself that the subsidized schools were efficient for 
the purpose they professed. And this assurance is easily ob- 
tained. “The State,” he says, “can conduct examinations yearly, 
and upon the result of these examinations base its appropria- 
tions to each school. This would not be using the public funds 
for sectarian purposes, but for purely secular education.” The 
religious training of children would then be considered or not 
considered at the option of parents, and if given, would be paid 
for by those who chose to insist upon it for their children. The 
plan would require, to be sure, some slight changes in the fun- 
damental law of the various States; but Constitutions, as Mr. 
Coler remarks, have been amended before this and for purposes 
much less important. 

The proposal certainly appears to be a fair one, as it does. 
seem to do away with a fear which sways many of the friends 
of private schools, that State supervision might lead to speedy 
That liberty believers in 
direct religious instruction as an essential in education would 
prefer to retain, even with the sacrifice of monetary help from 
the State, under conditions that might hamper them in fulfilling 
a duty they regard as paramount in the training of the child. 

Catholics have a peculiar interest in the question, since they, 
above all others in this country, realize the enormous burden 
put upon those who are determined to hold fast to this liberty 
at every hazard. To be sure the matter has not with us in the 
United States passed beyond the point of academic discussion ; 
conditions unhappily are still unripe for practical planning and 
suggestion. But the day may come when public recognition of 
the great service which private schools are rendering will not 
be denied; when it will be granted by all fair-minded Americans 
that in these private schools which insist on religious training 
as an essential element of all education true and stirling citizens 
are formed; when the grievous unfairness manifested in their 
regard in the matter of expense incurred through their loyal 
devotedness to principle will be acknowledged. In that day it 
will be imperative upon all Catholics to have clear and definite 
ideas to guide them concerning the character of the interference 
they may properly permit to the State in the supervision of 
their educational enterprises. 

The London Tablet, October 4, in its review of a paper read 
before the Educational Section of the British Association, during 
its meeting at Birmingham a short time ago, suggests the 
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fundamental principles on which is based the Catholic point of 
view. The Right Rev. Dr. MacIntyre, Bishop Auxiliary of 
Birmingham, the author of the paper, began by calling attention 
to two points; “First, that the State had an obvious right to 
protect its subjects from being defrauded in education as in 
food, etc., and hence it had the right to ensure that schools 
should be efficient for the purpose they professed. Secondly, 
on the principle that prevention is better than cure, it seems 
quite reasonable that the State should be able to take measures 
to prevent the opening of incompetent institutions. Under these 
circumstances it was obvious that no one could have a legitimate 
quarrel with the civil authorities if they should demand the 
registration of institutions, and the possession of the necessary 
qualifications by teachers in all cases where provision was made 
by the State for offering the public the benefits of education.” 

Such safeguards and precautions, the Bishop claimed, would 
never be objected to by Catholics. He admitted that there were 
certain antagonistic views advanced by men who see danger 
in the monopoly that looms black behind the policy of those 
who conceive of education as a natural and necessary activity 
of the State itself, and who assume the obligation of its sup- 
port as a natural and necessary part of the cost of a nation’s 
progress. These argue that education will be better if left to 
the stimulus of free competition; that by the mere force of 
competition inefficient institutions will be gradually pushed out 
of existence; that any person who had suffered from fraud in 
the matter of education had a legal remedy, as in the case of 
all other frauds; that State control was likely either to drift 
into a rigid system which would prevent the expansion of a 
living education, or to degenerate into the worst kind of tyranny 
—the tyranny of a bureaucracy, They fear, in a word, that a 
State-controlled school system might easily develop into an 
autocratic domination as dangerous to liberty and truth as 
ever was the old pagan ideal of education by the State and for 
the State. 

Bishop MacIntyre, says the Tablet, did not attempt to bring 
into harmony these antagonistic views. He was definite and 
clear in his statement of the concessions he was ready to make 
in regard to State supervision, and for the rest he pointed out 
certain basic principles regarding educational control, which do 
not admit of compromise. “Two points he readily granted at 
the outset: (1) effective supervision over the hygienic condi- 
tions of educational institutions, and (2) insistence upon the 
effectiveness of teachers and teaching. Beyond that he could 
only go with extreme reluctance. Education ought to be kept 
as free as possible, for teachers with a zeal for education would 
do their own work best in their own way.” The principle which 
he affirmed to be paramount in determining to what extent 
State interference in education may be allowed or must be 
restricted he found partly in the consideration of parental rights 
and duties and partly in our ideal of education. Assuming as 
evident verities that the family was prior to the State, that it 
was a primary product of nature, that it was autonomous and 
self-contained, that the State did not create the internal rela- 
tions between parents and children, and could not supersede them, 
the Birmingham prelate was emphatic in his conclusion that the 
State must respect the home, and could not claim any right of 
intrusion or of interference. “We hold,” said Bishop MacIntyre, 
“that it is an indefensible violation of a natural right for the 
State to oust parents from their throne of affectionate authority, 
and to take from them the care of educating their children.” 

The conclusion of the excellent paper reminded the Associa- 
tion of a point which is vital in this whole question of the limita- 
tion of the authority of the State in educational matters: “The 
father was well within his rights in choosing for the discharge 
of his duty towards his children those teachers who would give 
them the education he desired. He could delegate his authority 
to others, and, by this delegation, continue to exercise his own 





rights. The rights and authority thus possessed by a teacher 
was derived from the father, and were one with his.” 

This, to be sure, is not the doctrine of those among us to-day 
who preach complete State monopoly of elementary and of all 
higher education; nor is it drawn from the viewpoint of men 
who, to flatter the unthinking, describe that monopoly as “a 
trust, governed by and responsible to the people, an education of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” It is, however, 
the only idea of State supervision in which is conserved a proper 
esteem of the rights and duties of parents regarding education, 
and, whatever be the outcome of the suggestion made in Mr. 
Coler’s admirable pamphlet, it presents the one clear principle 
for the guidance of Catholics in allowing or restricting State 
interference with their schools. M. J. O’C. 


ECONOMICS 
The Threatening Famine 


We are glad to see the world recognizing the true cause of the 
high price of living, namely, the gradual increase of consumers 
with regard to production. As we pointed out a short time ago, 
this is bringing about a very serious state of affairs in the matter 
of wheat. As regards beef and other meats the condition is still 
more serious. We are simply eating up our supply, and, unless 
prudence intervenes, the day is not far distant when the people 
will find themselves face to face with the fact, not that the price 
of meat is high, but that meat is unobtainable at any price. 

The history of the exhaustion of the cattle of the Western 
United States is almost like that of the extinction of the bison. 
For years we exported in live stock and chilled beef alone about 
800,000 head of steers annually. In 1901 the number was close 
on a million. To supply this constantly would alone have re- 
quired a gross herd of about five million head. When we con- 
sider the annual consumption within the United States, one 
begins to realize what an enormous herd would have been needed 
to keep up a continuous supply, and how true it is that we have 
been consuming not only the annual increase of the herd, but 


’ the very herd itself. 


What took place in this country is now being repeated in 
Argentina. In 1907 came the first clear sign of our exhaustion, 
and in that year the export from Argentina was 427,042 quarters 
of beef. In the years following to 1912 inclusive, the Argentine 
export was respectively 767,284, 1,066,134, 1,593,001, 2,151,170, 
2,220,707. It is clear that this cannot be maintained long. The 
Argentine herd is being exhausted as our own. To prevent this 
the Argentine Government, moved by that of Great Britain, pro- 
poses to restrict the slaughtering of cattle. This would preserve 
the herd; but it would also precipitate the famine, and it is op- 
posed by the cattle owners and meat companies, whose influence 
is very great. 

The danger of famine is grave in more ways than one. We 
know what an important part it played in the French Revolu- 
tion. We do not say that it caused the Revolution, which had 
been prepared for years by persons sufficiently removed from 
any suffering on account of famine. But it made the people in 
town and country ready to listen to the preachers of Revolution. 
There were many social abuses at the time; but they would 
hardly have stirred the people to revolt had these not been hun- 
gry. The first grievance of the masses was lack of corn in the 
country, of bread in the towns. The march on Versailles was, 
in the eyes of the common people, for bread. In bringing the 
King, the Queen and the Dauphin to Paris, they thought they 
had found the means to put an end to their hunger; and so 
they said they were bringing back the baker, the baker’s wife 
and the baker’s boy. No one can pretend that society is tranquil 
to-day. We may hope, if time be given us, to tranquilize it by 
the removal of just grievances and the revival of religion. But 
if in the midst of our efforts we find ourselves confronted with 
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a hungry populace, we shall find ourselves face to face with the 
Revolution. 

In the French Revolution reasons of the existing famine 
were given recklessly. Nobles, merchants, farmers, religious 
were accused of storing the grain needed by the people; and 
this led to the first outbreak of violence. We see something 
of the same kind to-day. The meat companies, the “Trusts,” 
have been accused by those who should know better, of storing 
up meat to raise prices and so fill their pockets. The meat 
companies have done many things they should not. They took 
hold of the Western herds and wasted them for their own 
profit. They have gone into Argentina for the same purpose. 
With the supplies from the West in their hands they were 
able to undersell stock raisers and dealers in other parts of the 
country, and so destroy the local cattle trade. But we have a 
part in this. We were glad for a season to get cheap meat, and 
closed our eyes to the wrongs that were being perpetrated. 

The cure, then, must not consist in making baseless accusa- 
tions, but in restoring the old order and improving it. No one 
imagines for a moment that this country is not able to support 
a population of 100 or even 200 millions, provided the lands 
now lying almost waste close to our largest cities be properly 
cultivated and stocked. This should be the care not only of the 
national Government, but of the Government of every State, 
of every municipality. It means, of course, a realization of the 
“Back to the land movement.” 

But here is the real difficulty. As Virgil tells us, 

“Facilis descensus Averno: 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis; 

Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras 

Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 
It is easy for young men to forsake the farm for the city; 
but to carry young men from the city to the farm is a difficult 
task. Almost as well might one cast them upon a desert island. 
They are by acquired habit consumers. They have a horror of 
labor. The first step is to educate them; morally, to teach them 
to esteem production above consumption and the labor that it 


, demands; physically, to fit their bodies for labor; intellectually, 


to teach them the art of producing food profitably. For this 
the money wasted on useless things in schools should be given, 
and whatever more is needed to make the agricultural school 
efficient. These schools should be multiplied. The exhausted 
lands should be fertilized, and whenever these are occupied by 
those sent out from the schools, experts in agriculture should 
be sent about the country, as is done even in Russia, to advise 
and direct the young farmers. A scheme of saving the cities’ 
sewage for fertilizing purposes should be devised. The chance 
of gradually acquiring the land cultivated should be given to 
the cultivator. But all this will cost money. True. But the 
cure of sickness is always expensive; and let us remember that 
in this matter we are very sick indeed. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Over the Telephone 


The following clever little skit from the Boston. Truth de- 
serves to be quoted: 

“Hello; Truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Sex Hygiene, Truth.” 

“Well.” 

“I know you don’t think much of me, Truth, but there is 
something I want to talk with you about.” 

“Where are you, Sex Hygiene?” 

“I’m sorry to say, Truth, that I’m at the door of the public 
schools.” 

“You're sorry? I don’t understand.” 
“I thought you didn’t, Truth. You see I’m here against my 





will. I know the public school is no place for me, but great 
educators and advanced thinkers, like Charles W. Eliot, for 
instance, are pushing me on and I can’t help myself.” 

“IT see, Sex Hygiene. You realize, then, that you are a 
menace to the morals of the boys and girls in our public 
schools ?” 

“Most assuredly, Truth. I know that if I once get a foot- 
hold amongst them they are ruined, morally and physically. 
I don’t want to ruin them, understand. I have my proper 
place in life, but that place is not amongst innocent school 
children, unless we wish to make sexual perverts of them before 
they are old enough to understand.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Sex Hygiene; but what are 
we to do? The spirit of a powerful portion of the educa- 
tional world seems to be against us, as well as what Prof. 
Muensterberg calls ‘the erotic atmosphere into which the new 
anti-puritanic nation has come.’” 

“I know, Truth, but much can be accomplished by constant 
and aggressive opposition. The policy of silence must be 
maintained at all hazards—that silence which respects the in- 
herent modesty and sense of shame that lie in every child, and 
leaves ‘God and nature to teach him all that is necessary for a 
child to know’ of the sexual organs and their functions.” 

“You can do nothing yourself?” 

“T am as helpless, Truth, as the grain of. morphine in the 
hypodermic syringe and just as dangerous.” 

“Do you think parents will rebel if you are introduced in the 
public schools?” 

“I don’t know, Truth, but it seems to me that the only way 
parents can save their children from moral destruction, in case 
I get into the public schools, will be to take their children out 
and send them to private schools.” 

“And you think that’s what will happen?” 

“| da.” 

“T hope you are right, Sex Hygiene. If the public schools 
are to be made recruiting stations for prostitutes and sexual 
perverts, it is time the public schools were legislated out of 
existence. I’m glad you called, and you may count on me to do 
everything I can to keep you in your proper place.” 

“Thank you, Truth. I know you will be a powerful aid. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Owing to the large attendance at the Columbus Day Retreat 
the Laymen’s League was compelled to refuse twenty applicants 
who wished to make a Retreat at that date. 

One of the Retreatants at “Mount Manresa,” speaking of the 
account which appeared in the Catholic press last Sunday, 
remarked that if this was a “harvest retreat,” it had certainly 
brought forth fruit. If the large number of Retreatants that 
overcrowded the capacity of every available part of the building 
at “Mount Manresa” meant anything (which certainly their 
joyful appearance showed), then it could indeed be considered 
one of the most successful retreats given this season. 

The Retreat was largely under the auspices of the Holy Name 
Society of St. Gregory’s, Brooklyn, and although there were 
other sections of the country represented, notably Lawrence and 
Lowell, Mass., as well as Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Man- 
hattan, yet the burden of the Retreat was borne by Brooklyn 


men. 





What ought to be a very interesting piece of work and rich 
in very practical results is the Triduum or Retreat or quasi- 
Retreat of three days which is to be given by Rev. Father 
Shealy, S.J. It is for physicians exclusively. Those who par- 
ticipate in it will meet twice a day in the chapel of St. Vincent's 
Hospital, New York, from November 17 to November 21. The 
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arrangements are such that there will be no interference with 
professional duties. Nor is it restricted to the physicians who 
are connected with the hospital. All members of the medical 
profession, Protestant as well as Catholic, will be most welcome. 





Columbus Day was celebrated in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus by what the Public Ledger 
describes as “one of the most enthusiastic demonstrations the 
city has witnessed in a long time.”’ The exercises at the Aca- 
demy of Music drew a crowd that packed the historic old 
Academy from pit to dome. The Most Rev. Edmond F. Pren- 
dergast and Auxiliary Bishop John J. McCort were the prin- 
cipal guests, and with them upon the platform were several 
hundred men representing the Church as well as the political 
and the business world. William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of 
State, and Boies Penrose, Senior Republican Senator from 
Pennsylvania, were the principal speakers of the evening. Sec- 
retary Bryan paid a glowing tribute to the Knights of Colum- 
.bus, whom he eulogized as “an earnest, intelligent, patriotic 
body of men who have accomplished much and have before 
them greater work than has already been done.” No man, he 
said, who is interested in the great ethical problems of the 
present generation, with elevating the honor of the nation, could 
be indifferent to the principles upon which the Catholic men’s 
organization rests. 





Mer. Edward Kozlowski, pastor of St. Stanislaus’ Church, 
Bay City, Diocese of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed 
Auxiliary Bishop of Milwaukee. 





The Association for the Preservation of the Faith is a society 
of ladies in Buenos Aires, whose aim is to aid abandoned chil- 
dren by providing them with industrial schools, in which they 
may be taught to support themselves, to be useful citizens and 
to have a love for God and for the fatherland. Fifteen of these 
industrial schools, with an attendance of 5,600 boys and girls, 
have been built and equipped within the past ten years. The 
Southern Cross of Buenos Aires gives an interesting account 
of the ceremonies attending the’ formal opening of two new 
schools last August. Archbishop Espinosa of Buenos Aires 
presided and the President of the Republic, Dr. Saenz Pejfia, 
and lady were the honored guests. 





A decree of the Holy Office informs us that the Sovereign 
Pontiff has abrogated all the indulgences hitherto annexed to 
Mission Crosses, i. ¢., the crosses set up either within or without 
churches, in memory of the missions held in them, and the 
special privileges in the matter granted to particular persons 
and religious institutes. 

In place of them the following indulgences are granted: 
I. A plenary indulgence, applicable to the dead, on the day of 
the erection or blessing of the cross, on its anniversary, on the 
Feast of the Invocation of the Holy See (May 3),-and on the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14), or 
on one of the seven days following each of those days, under 
the conditions of confession, Communion, a visit to the Cross 
and some church, or public oratory, during which the intention 
of the Sovereign Pontiff is to be prayed for. II. A partial in- 
dulgence of five years and five quarantines, also applicable to 
the souls in purgatory, to be gained once a day by those who 
with a contrite heart salute the said Cross with some exterior 
sign of devotion, and recite the Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
Glory be to the Father, in memory of Our Lord’s Passion. 

he Cross must be of solid and becoming material, and fixed 
to some determined place, or supported firmly on its base. It 
must be blessed by a priest who has preached during the mission, 
with the consent of the Ordinary. 














OBITUARY 


On October 14, at the rectory of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Chicago, Rev. James F. X. Hoeffer, S.J., closed by a happy 
death a period of devoted service there, which ran through fif- 
teen years. Few would have foretold thirty years ago that the 
greater part of Father Hoeffer’s priestly career was to be spent 
in the ordinary ministry of the cure of souls in a parish made 
up almost entirely of poor toilers. As a young man he had 
given promise of a brilliant career cast in entirely different lines. 
A man of signal mental gifts, a captivating speaker, a remark- 
ably strong man in the college lecture room, and withal of a 
gracious, winning personality united with excellent qualifica- 
tions for a successful administrative career, Father Hoeffer was 
a most distinguished member of the Jesuit body in the earlier 
years of his priesthood. Immediately following his ordination 
he was appointed director of studies in St. Louis University, 
the principal house of the Order in the Missouri Province; then 
he was designated successively President of the Colleges in 
Omaha, Chicago and St. Louis. In all of these dignified posi- 
tions Father Hoeffer scored success, and the development of 
these institutions whilst under his guiding hand proved how 
well-founded had been the hopes built upon him. 

But the Lord, in whose service he gave always the best that 
was in him, chose to call him to less brilliant work. A serious 
attack of illness in the late 90’s left Father Hoeffer a nervous 
wreck and he was never thereafter able to lead in the enter- 
prises of his brethren. Sent to the humble folk in the Sacred 
Heart parish, he gave himself with fidelity to the simple duties 
of a parish priest laboring among the poor and lowly. That 
his great gifts served him well in the work which his physical 
condition permitted him to accept, the affectionate regard in 
which that people held him gives striking testimony. For the 
past ten years Father Hoeffer was Superior of the Chicago 
residence of the Sacred Heart. He was born in Cincinnati, 
February 1, 1852, and entered the Society of Jesus September 
3, 1869. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
The New Income Tax 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I notice among the editorials of America in the issue of 
October 18th, received to-day, one on page 40 entitled “Let Us 
Learn From France.” The basis of the article is what is stated 
to be a provision of the new Income Tax Law as to exemptions 
allowed for children. The quotation I refer to is as follows: 

“The exempted income, we read, has been reduced to $3,000; 
a man living with his wife is entitled to a further exemption of 
$1,000 and an additional $500 for each of not more than two 
minor children.” 

This is not a correct statement of the law, although this was 
the provision that was under discussion for insertion in the In- 


| come Tax Law but was finally stricken out. 


The provision now is: “That there shall be deducted from the 
amount of the net income of each of said persons ascertained as 
provided herein the sum of $3,000, plus $1,000 additional if the 
person making the return be a married man with a wife living 
with him or plus the sum of $1,000 additional if. the person 
making the return be a married woman with a husband living 
with her; but in no event shall this additional exemption of 
$1,000 be deducted by both husband and wife: Provided that 
only one deduction of $4,000 shall be made from the aggregated 
income of both husband and wife when living together.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
JoserH H. Fares. 
New York, Oct. 17, 1913. 
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